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Pacific  Yarly  Meeting  1995.  Final  gathering  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico.  Staff  photo. 


"We  did  conclude  among  ourselves 
to  settle  a meeting , to  see  one 
another's  faces , and  open  our 
hearts  one  to  another  in  the  Truth 
of  God  once  a year..." 

-London  Yearly  Meeting,  1668 

Comparative  youngsters.  Pacific  Friends 
have  lived  together  as  a yearly  meeting  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  About  a fourth  of  those 
years  have  been  at  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  Califor- 
nia, where  we  gather  again  August  5-10, 1996. 
Important  questions  are  before  us:  is  it  time  to 
purchase  a YM  home?  Bring  your  open  heart, 
and  help  us  discern. 

This  year,  PYM  will  commence  with  the 
roll-call  session  Monday  evening,  August  5, 
and  conclude  with  worship  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, August  10.  (Registration  lines  will  open 
at  1 p.m.  Monday,  and  there  will  be  no  Repre- 
sentative Committee  sessions  prior  to  roll- 
call.)  A meeting  for  worship  each  day  after 
breakfast  will  lead  into  worship-sharing 
groups.  Tuesday  evening,  in  a candlelight 
vigil  downtown,  we  will  remember  the  last 
bombs  of  World  War  II.  And  all  the  other 
wonderful  stuff  you  come  to  PYM  for. 

Registration  forms  are  available  from  your 
meeting  clerk,  and  from  PYM  registrar  Eric 
Sabelman,  (415)  322-2455.  You'll  get  sched- 
ules and  advance  documents  back  with  your 
registration  confirmation.  If  you  need  finan- 
cial assistance,  please  register  now — and  im- 
mediately initiate  your  assistance  request 
through  your  meeting  clerk  or  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee. 

Hoping  to  see  your  hearts  and  faces  there, 

Eric  Moon,  clerk 


June  17, 1996  (to  receive  5%  early  discount) 

July  18, 1996  (to  avoid  25%  late  penalty) 

Eric  Sabelman  (415)  322-2455  sabelman@roses.stanford.edu 
and  Mimi  Edgar  (408)  475-8649 


Registration  Deadlines: 
Co-Registrars: 
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Editorial  Comments 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Concerns 

Can  you  walk  down  the  street,  holding  the  hand  of  your 
husband,  wife,  girlfriend,  boyfriend?  I can,  although  I'll  admit 
it's  pretty  awkward.  (He's  in  a wheelchair.) 

But  I'm  not  afraid  to  hold  my  husband's  hand.  No  one  will 
make  nasty  remarks  or  try  to  harm  us,  just  because  we  are 
holding  hands.  But,  in  many  places,  if  we  were  a same-sex 
couple  we  might  experience  real  danger. 

I'm  shocked  when  I'm  made  aware  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
gays  and  lesbians.  I've  been  involved  with  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  for  many  years  where  I've  gotten  to  know  many  Friends 
who  are  either  gay  or  lesbian.  To  me,  this  is  just  another  charac- 
teristic that  makes  these  Friends  the  individuals  they  are.  My 
familiarity  has  led  me  to  complacency,  and  I forget  that  others 
don't  see  my  friends  as  easily  as  I do;  that  others  look  at  them 
negatively  and  would  even  do  them  harm. 

Even  with  the  openness  that  I see  among  Friends,  there  is  fear 
of  being  known.  We  have  published  one  article  anonymously 
because  the  author  isn't  ready  to  identify  herself.  Many  other 
articles  weren't  published  because  the  potential  authors  are  not 
ready  to  tell  us  about  their  experiences;  for  many  reasons  they 
need  to  keep  low  profiles.  Their  fear  is  our  loss. 

Terminology  can  be  a problem  in  an  issue  like  this.  Many 
years  ago  "Quaker"  was  a derogatory  term  and  now  that's  what 
we  call  ourselves.  "Queer"  is  a similar  term  that  has  become 
descriptive  and,  at  least  to  those  Friends  speaking  about  them- 
selves, not  derogatory.  Some  gay  and  lesbian  Friends  dislike  the 
term  "homosexual."  Substitutes  include  "nonheterosexual"  and 
"lesbigayts  (lesbians,  gays  and  transgendered)." 

• How  do  our  gay  and  lesbian  Friends  feel  about  their  relation- 
ship with  Pacific,  North  Pacific,  and/or  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meetings  and  their  respective  monthly  meetings? 

• Can  they  be  who  they  are  among  us? 

Rob  Roy  Woodman  tells  us  of  a survey  made  by  the  Sexual 
Minority  Subcommittee  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  This  survey  indicates  we  have  a long 
way  to  go.  How  are  things  in  our  other  yearly  meetings? 

• How  can  we  make  our  meetings  safe  places  for  everyone? 

• Are  we  open  to  gay  and  lesbian  theology? 


”"Tf  jlX 

Helpful  Names  and  Addresses 

Friends  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns  (FLGC),  143 
Campbell  Ave,  Ithaca,  NY  14850.  fax  (607)  272-0801, 
jckelly@lightlink.com. 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Parents  Coalition  International,  PO 
Box  50360,  Washington,  DC  20091. 

Love  Makes  a Family,  inc.,  PO  Box  11694,  Portland,  OR 
97211,  (503)  228-3892,  lmfamily@teleport.com. 

Parents,  Families,  and  Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays 
(PFLAG),  1101  14th  St  NW,  Suite  1030,  Washington,  DC 
c 20005,  (202)  638-4200,  fax  (202)  638-0243,  pflagntl@aol.com. 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 

2314  Eighth  St,  #B 
Berkeley,  CA  94710 

Assistant  Clerk:  Andrea  English  (510)  848-5202 

1746  Virginia 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 

Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)223-5405 

PO  Box  493599 
Redding,  CA  96049-3599 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Sarah  Orr  (619)  436-8346 

1915  Montgomery  Ave 
Cardiff-by-the-Sea,  CA  92007 

Young  Friends  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Carl  Magruder  (510)  655-9671 

1900  Alcatraz  Ave,  #8 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 


NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


Presiding  Clerk: 

Margaret  Sorrel  (206)  632-9566 
4302  Woodlawn  Ave  N 


Seattle,  WA  98103 
Steering  Committee  Clerk: 

Helen  Dart 
2675  Baker  Blvd 
Eugene,  OR  97403 
Treasurer:  Sylvie  McGee 

12525  17th  Ave  NE 
Seattle,  WA  98125 


(541)  484-5586 
mhenner@igc.apc.org 

(206)  361-8031 
sylvie@eskimo.com 


Junior  Friends  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Dawnielle  Braithwaite  (503)  452-2374 
5824  SW  Texas 


Portland,  OR  97219 

Young  Friends  Clerks  or  contact  persons: 


Kathy  Hyzy  (360)  687-6266 

20409  NE  190th  Ave 
Battle  Ground,  WA  98604 

khyzy@calvin.linfield.edu 
Secretary:  Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 

2342  N 50th  St  dialex@scn.org 

Seattle,  WA  98103 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  (801)  399-9491 

Chuck  Rostkowski  chuckr@jcave.com 
962  26th  St 


Ogden,  UT  84401 
Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)  278-2759 

211  Fifth  Ave,  #204  eqair.jmiller@state.ut.us 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 

Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 

715  E 400  N faschroe@cc.usu.edu 

Wellsville,  UT  84339 


Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Alida  Godfrey  (503)  316-2844 

Willamette  University 
900  State  Street,  E219 
Salem,  OR  97301 

agodfrey@willamette.edu 


Keil  Mueller  (303)  237-2023 

1840  Dover  St  99kmm@williams.edu 

Lakewood,  CO  80215 
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Montana's  Deviate  Sexual  Conduct  Act 

by  Starshine,  Great  Falls  Worship  Group 

On  February  16,  1996,  Montana  District  Judge  Jeffrey 
Sherlock  ruled  Montana's  Deviate  Sexual  Conduct  Act 
unconstitutional.  He  declared  the  act  was  a violation  of 
privacy  and  issued  a permanent  injunction  forbidding  the 
state  of  Montana  from  enforcing  the  statute  against  any 
adult  engaging  in  consensual,  private  intimate  activity. 

Montana's  Deviate  Sexual  Conduct  law  had  made  all 
homosexuals  felons.  While  no  one  has  ever  been  arrested 
because  of  it,  the  law  has  been  used  to  justify  harassment, 
discrimination  and  even  violence,  and  has  made  legal 
recourse  impossible. 

While  lesbigayts  are  no  longer  felons,  the  fight  is  not 
over  until  the  law  is  off  the  books.  Montana's  legislature 
meets  next  January,  and  we  are  already  working  to  get  fair- 
minded  legislators  elected.  Montana  needs  to  repeal  the 
law.  ■ 
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Gay  and  Lesbian  Concerns 

The  Welfare  of  Sexual  Minorities  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting: 
The  Results  of  the  1994  Survey 
by  Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Davis  Meeting 


Survey 

In  1994  the  Sexual  Minorities  Subcommittee  of  Minis- 
try and  Oversight  distributed  a questionnaire  to  all  meet- 
ings and  worship  groups  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
goal  was  to  find  out  (a)  how  sexual  minorities  fare  in  their 
meetings,  (b)  if  the  issues  regarding  marriage  had  been 
discussed  or  resolved,  and  (c)  what  the  impact  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  has  been  upon  the  meetings.  Sixty-two  question- 
naires were  sent  out,  and  twenty-three  responses  were 
received  from  nineteen  meetings  (31%). 

This  was  qualitative  research.  That  is,  we  wanted  to 
find  out  the  range  of  responses,  rather  than  the  frequency 
of  responses.  Some  meetings  held  after-meeting-for-wor- 
ship  discussions  on  each  of  the  sections.  In  other  meetings 
the  questionnaire  was  handed  to  someone,  often  a person 
of  a sexual  minority,  or  was  filled  out  by  a single  individual 
without  consulting  others  in  the  meeting.  Two  meetings 
did  not  respond  because  of  concerns  that  the  meetings 
would  be  divided  if  differences  between  heterosexual  and 
nonheterosexual  people's  experience  were  discussed. 

This  unwillingness  to  think  that  nonheterosexual 
people's  experiences  or  needs  could  be  different  blinds 
meetings  to  the  differences  that  exist.  Meetings  were  unani- 
mous in  treating  nonheterosexuals  like  everyone  else. 
Issues  regarding  nonheterosexuals  are  not  a concern  for 
most  meetings.  Still,  two  meetings  said  that  there  is  denial, 
or  that  some  nonheterosexual  people  feel  vulnerable. 

How  do  our  meetings  demonstrate  that  they  are  safe 
places  for  nonheterosexuals?  They  don't  very  well.  Only 
one  meeting  participates  in  a pride  celebration;  none  have 
official  representation  in  local  gay  community  organiza- 
tions. One  meeting  subscribes  to  Friends  For  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Concerns  Newsletter,  but  in  another  meeting,  gay- 
related  material  is  taken  down  from  the  bulletin  board. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  nonheterosexual 
people  did  not  want  gay  concerns  to  be  an  issue.  Despite 
statements  by  meetings  that  nonheterosexuals  are  treated 
like  anyone  else,  many  nonheterosexuals  are  not  "out" 
to  their  meetings.  Two  meetings  admitted  that  nonhetero- 
sexual people  may  impose  limits  on  themselves  or  feel  at 
risk  if  they  were  to  work  with  children.  One  meeting 
estimated  that  as  many  as  14  people  do  not  openly  reveal 
that  they  are  not  heterosexual.  If  even  one  person  is  not 
accepting,  the  meeting  is  not  a safe  enough  place.  Only  in 
a safe  place  can  a personal  and  spiritual  life  be  explored 
as  a whole. 

Nonheterosexual  people  may  be  quiet  about  their  lives 
because  meetings  rarely  do  anything  supportive  of  their 


social  or  civil  rights  causes.  No  meeting  offers  a support 
group  or  a "coming  out"  group,  sponsors  a Parents  and 
Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays  group,  or  has  an  AIDS 
support  group  for  people  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Many  meetings  are  aware,  for  example,  of  members 
who  have  been  gay  bashed,  harassed,  run  out  of  town,  or 
lost  their  jobs.  One  respondent  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  be 
gay  in  this  society  without  having  experienced  discrimina- 
tion, whether  one  is  open  or  not." 

Sometimes  the  damage  comes  from  within  the  meeting: 
"Even  now  I can  only  rarely  attend  meeting  for  the  bruis- 
ing we  took  [from  the  meeting].  Nothing  is  as  bad  as  the 
difficult  experiences  with  meeting  and  the  sense  of  aban- 
donment after  these  struggles,  when  the  meeting  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  problem  of  how  to  help  homophobic 
heterosexuals  heal  from  the  rifts  of  disagreement  that  they 
left  gay  Friends  to  fend  for  themselves." 

The  foregoing  statement  refers  to  the  disaster  that 
happened  in  PYM  meetings  the  first  two  times  same-sex 
marriages  were  requested.  Gay  issues  and  causes  may  not 
be  a concern  to  meetings,  but  they  certainly  rip  meetings 
apart.  To  avoid  this  sort  of  conflict,  13  of  the  19  responding 
meetings  have  discussed  same-sex  marriage  and  five  have 
approved  minutes.  One  meeting  approved  a minute  that 
affected  the  requesting  couple  only.  Same-sex  marriage  is 
rare  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Few  other  requests  for 
marriage  are  known  to  have  occurred  since  those  first  two. 
How  do  we  nurture  loving  relationships  in  our  meetings  if 
people  are  not  marrying  under  our  care? 

Gay  issues  and  causes  may  not  be  a con- 
cern to  meetings f but  they  certainly  rip 
meetings  apart. 


It  would  have  been  useful  to  the  yearly  meeting  to  find 
out  how  many  people  are  sick,  have  died,  have,  or  have 
had  losses  from  AIDS.  With  this  information,  the  yearly 
meeting  ministry  and  oversight  could  assist  not  only  the 
monthly  meetings  but  our  whole  society  to  cope  with  the 
most  important  health  problem  of  our  time.  Once  again, 
this  is  an  issue  to  which  monthly  meetings  were  not 
prepared  to  respond.  The  experiences  range  from  indi- 
viduals who  have  never  known  anyone  who  knew  anyone 
with  AIDS  to  people  who  have  greater  than  fifteen  losses 
per  year.  Most  meetings  have  not  had  anyone  die  from 
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AIDS,  but  a few  meetings  have  had  significant  losses.  It  is 
because  of  experience  with  AIDS  in  one  meeting  that  the 
meeting  has  become  active  in  the  AIDS  community.  They 
do  hospice  work,  consult  with  and  are  members  of  com- 
munity organizations,  and  do  AIDS  chaplaincy  work.  One 
meeting  has  done  AIDS  prevention  with  the  meeting. 

Finally,  we  asked  how  the  yearly  meeting  could  help 
meetings  respond  to  the  needs  of  nonheterosexual  people 
and  people  with  HIV  /AIDS.  For  the  most  part,  the  answer 
was,  "We  don't  need  any  help." 

Comments 

While  we  as  a Society  recognize  that  there  is  that  of  God 
in  everyone,  we  also  need  to  recognize  that  the  lives  of 
nonheterosexual  people  can  be  different  from  heterosexu- 
als. Prejudice,  discrimination,  legal  discrimination,  injus- 
tice, threat,  lack  of  legal  protections,  hostility  (even  from 
our  own  families),  disease,  murder,  loss,  fear,  separate- 
ness, secrecy,  and  shame — all  are  part  of  the  daily  lives  of 
many  nonheterosexual  people.  By  treating  everyone  alike, 
the  very  real  needs  of  nonheterosexual  people  are  being 
ignored. 

We  nonheterosexual  people  often  do  not  assume  that 
we  would  be  welcome  if  our  sexual  orientation  were  to  be 
known.  Many  nonheterosexual  people  have  suffered 
greatly  from  abuse  by  churches  that  are  openly  hostile  to 
them.  Therefore,  we  look  for  signs,  overt  signs,  visible 
signs  of  acceptance.  We  are  sensitive.  We  can  feel  the 
difference  between  tolerance  and  acceptance.  We  often 
know  when  people  are  just  not  talking  about  it,  when  the 
issue  is  denied,  or  when  equal  treatment  is  only  a matter  of 
policy. 

Why  would  nonheterosexual  people  not  share  their 
lives  with  their  meeting  when  they  are  so  active  in  their 
meetings?  We  often  serve  as  clerks  of  the  meetings,  on 
ministry  and  oversight  committees,  religious  education 
committees,  at  every  level  from  monthly  meeting  to  yearly 
meeting.  The  reason  is  that  no  meeting  actively  advocates 
equal  rights  for  sexual  minorities.  States  are  passing  laws 
and  constitutional  amendments  that  would  limit  the  legal 
protections  of  nonheterosexuals.  Same-sex  marriage  is 
discussed  in  many  states.  In  some,  like  California,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  not  recognize  same-sex  marriages  per- 
formed in  other  states.  It  is  a cause  celebre  among  funda- 
mentalists, yet  Quakers  remain  curiously  silent.  This  si- 
lence does  not  equate  to  treating  nonheterosexuals  like 
everyone  else.  By  not  speaking  out  against  discrimination, 
the  silence  connotes  agreement. 

We  nonheterosexual  Friends  await  the  time  when  our 
meetings  will  be  welcoming  and  affirming,  like  many 
churches  already  are.  We  await  the  time  when  we  will  be 
celebrated  and  enjoyed  for  the  unique  gifts  we  bring  to  our 
meetings.  We  await  the  time  when  our  meetings  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  social  change  necessary  to  create  a safe  place 
for  all  nonheterosexuals.  ■ 


"What  If. . ./'  A Dangerous  Game 

by  Tom  Yamaguchi,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Whenever  I feel  dissatisfied  or  anxious  with  my  life,  I find 
myself  playing  the  " What  if...  game."  What  if  I had  grown  up 
heterosexual,  instead  of  gay?  What  if  I had  been  more  extro- 
verted? What  if  I had  not  been  left  back  in  second  grade?  Events 
pop  into  my  mind  where  I have  had  to  make  a simple  choice. 
" What  if  I had  chosen  the  other  path?"  I ask  myself. 

The  spring  before  my  senior  year,  the  draft  board 
reclassified  me  1-A.  In  the  summer  of  1969,  as  I attempted 
to  both  enroll  in  college  and  regain  my  student  deferment, 
I found  myself  on  a bus  headed  to  Los  Angeles  for  a pre- 
induction physical.  Being  drafted  meant  going  to  Vietnam. 
I had  just  started  attending  Quaker  meeting,  but  I was 
unsure  of  my  ability  to  declare  myself  a conscientious 
objector.  I was  unsure  of  a lot  of  things  then,  except  that 
going  into  the  military  would  be  a disaster  for  me. 

My  worst  fears  were  played  out  in  the  huge,  window- 
less building  where  the  physical  examination  was  con- 
ducted. We  marched  up  and  down  long  corridors  and  up 
and  down  flights  of  steps.  "Follow  the  green  line  until  you 
get  to  the  blue  line,"  announced  the  official  in  charge,  "then 
follow  the  blue  line."  All  along  the  line,  rumors  passed. 
Anyone  who  did  not  process  neatly  through  the  system 
would  be  inviting  further  torment  and  humiliation. 

My  goal  was  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  even  if 
that  meant  being  judged  fit  for  service,  then  working  on 
the  college  deferment.  So  when  filling  out  the  paper  work, 
I found  myself  in  that  "what  if"  decision-making  position. 
One  question  asked  if  I were  homosexual  or  had  homo- 
sexual feelings.  To  answer  yes,  would  give  the  military  a 
reason  for  not  wanting  to  draft  me.  It  may  have  also  meant 
that  I would  be  giving  them  a hard  time.  But  more 
importantly,  this  was  the  first  time  I was  asked  to  tell  the 
truth  about  my  sexuality. 

I knew  I was  gay.  A lot  of  the  other  boys  knew  it,  too.  In 
a gym  class  in  a New  Jersey  high  school,  I was  teased  and 
abused  by  the  other  boys  who  called  me  "fag"  and  "fern 
job."  1 didn't  know  much  about  homosexuality  then,  ex- 
cept that  such  people  were  sick  and  unlovable  and  if  I 
wanted  to  be  loved  and  thought  of  as  healthy  and  normal, 
then  I should  not  blab  about  being  attracted  only  to  men. 

Thus,  I let  my  opportunity  to  come  out  of  the  closet  slip 
through  my  fingers.  A few  months  before,  I had  read  an 
article  in  the  Berkeley  Barb  of  a gay  liberation  movement  in 


. . . this  was  the  first  time  I was  asked 
to  tell  the  truth  about  my  sexuality. 


Continued  on  page  150. 
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San  Francisco,  but  that  was  far  from  where  I lived.  All  I 
knew  were  the  rumors  I heard:  don't  try  to  get  out  of  the 
draft  by  saying  you're  a homosexual;  you'll  be  branded  for 
life;  you'll  never  get  a good  job. 

I did  get  to  college  and  did  get  a deferment.  I fell  in  love 
with  a straight  man,  but  kept  my  love  quiet  to  keep  his 
friendship.  I became  accepted  by  his  other  friends  who 
tried  to  find  me  a girlfriend.  I wanted  a girlfriend.  I 
wanted  to  be  "normal."  What  if  I found  a woman  who 
loved  me?  Could  I become  attracted  to  her? 

I did  find  a woman  who  loved  me  and  in  many  ways  I 
loved  and  still  love  her.  But  sexual  attraction  never  fol- 
lowed. We  married  and  within  two  years  had  a child.  I fell 
in  love  with  another  straight  man.  Again,  I pretended  to 
just  want  to  be  his  friend,  but  he  saw  right  through  me.  His 
rejection  of  me  was  devastating. 

My  wife  and  I decided  to  move  to  the  Bay  Area.  The 
seventies  were  almost  over,  and  the  gay  rights  movement 
in  San  Francisco  was  big.  Even  large,  commercial  newspa- 
pers were  writing  about  it,  but  I still  didn't  feel  comfort- 
able coming  out.  I had  already  decided  to  have  a family. 
What  would  happen  to  me  if  I lost  the  only  person  in  the 
world  I knew  loved  me?  Would  I find  a gay  man  to  love  in 
her  place?  Or  was  I setting  myself  up  for  more  rejection? 

I was  still  unsure  of  what  to  do  during  my  first  years 
of  living  in  the  Bay  Area.  It  was  now  the  1980s.  One 
morning  on  the  way  to  work,  I picked  up  the  New  York 
Times,  as  was  my  habit,  and  saw  on  the  front  page  a 
story  about  a mysterious  cancer  that  was  afflicting  only 
gay  men.  Reading  that  and  other  stories  of  what  even- 
tually came  to  be  known  as  AIDS  led  me  to  be  even  less 
sure  of  coming  out.  AIDS  kept  me  in  the  closet  for 
another  decade. 

AIDS  kept  me  in  the  closet  for  another 
decade. 

When  my  wife  and  I decided  to  have  a second  child,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  accept  my  fate  and  stay  committed 
to  the  woman  who  loved  me.  I loved  being  a father  and 
raising  a child.  I even  convinced  my  wife  to  go  back  to 
work  and  I stayed  home  as  a full-time  house-husband.  But 
in  1990,  everything  changed.  My  wife  lost  her  job,  and  I 
was  forced  to  return  to  work.  Neither  of  us  was  happy. 
Our  relationship  was  falling  apart.  The  lying  had  to  stop. 

When  I told  her,  she  answered  that  she  had  guessed  the 
truth  a long  time  before.  That  didn't  make  it  any  easier.  I 
finally  worked  up  enough  courage  to  go  to  the  local  gay 
community  center,  attend  a support  group,  and  receive 
individual  counseling.  I also  decided  to  go  back  to  school. 

In  college,  I found  myself  around  young  gay  and 
lesbian  people  who  were  living  their  entire  sexual  lives 
being  out.  What  if  I had  been  born  in  1970  instead  of  1950? 

One  day  I talked  with  a young,  gay  black  man  who 


grew  up  in  the  South.  He  told  me  he  had  longed  to  move  to 
San  Francisco  so  he  could  be  "out"  and  free  from  the 
homophobia  he  had  endured  from  other  Southerners.  He 
said,  "What  would  have  happened  if  I had  grown  up  in  San 
Francisco?  Who  knows?  I might  be  dead  of  AIDS  by  now." 

I confessed  that  I had  held  the  same  fear,  but  added, 
"What  if  we  had  both  come  out  and  not  gotten  AIDS,  and 
ended  up  being  happy  with  someone  we  loved?" 

Since  then  I have  decided  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
dwell  in  a past  that  I can't  change.  It  is  more  important 
to  concern  myself  with  the  decisions  I must  make  now. 
That  won't  guarantee  that  I will  stop  playing  the  "What 
if"  game,  but  part  of  that  game  is  the  acceptance  that  in 
every  decision  there  is  a risk.  I want  to  look  back  at  the 
decisions  I make  today  with  the  confidence  that  they 
were  made  from  my  heart  and  not  because  I wanted  to 
take  the  easy  way  out. 

Quakers  speak  of  leadings,  decisions  we  make  through 
the  guidance  of  God.  John  Woolman  was  presented  with  a 
decision  to  write  a will  for  an  owner  of  slaves.  To  write  the 
will  and  include  the  transfer  of  slaves  as  property  would 
make  Woolman  an  instrument  of  slavery.  Since  Woolman 
considered  slavery  contrary  to  his  Quaker  faith,  he  had  to 
ask  the  question,  "What  if  I refuse  to  assist  the  gentleman 
with  his  will?" 

John  Woolman's  decision  was  based  on  his  heart,  his 
leading.  Those  of  us  who  are  gay  and  lesbian  are  presented 
with  our  own  leadings. 

"What  if  I am  honest  with  myself  and  others  about  my 
needs  to  give  and  receive  love?"  The  gift  of  loving  and 
being  loved  comes  from  God.  Like  any  gift,  it  can  be 
misused.  But  when  two  people  share  love  without  trying  to 
hurt  or  dominate  or  control  each  other,  is  this  not  using  the 
gift  in  a way  that  is  pleasing  to  God?  Does  it  matter  then  if 
the  lovers  are  two  men  or  two  women? 

Many  Quaker  meetings  are  asking  themselves,  "What  if 
two  men  or  two  women  of  our  meeting  come  to  us  asking 
to  be  married  under  our  care?"  Some  of  our  meetings  have 
responded  by  writing  minutes  to  allow  for  same  gender 
marriages.  Being  a part  of  one  such  meeting,  I know  the 
decision  can  be  difficult.  But  when  it  is  made,  it  must  come 
from  a place  where  all  Quaker  decisions  are  made — from 
the  heart.  ■ 

C " 

Queer  Limerick 

by  Terry  Hart,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

The  Queer  Quaker  gatherings  made  my  heart  soar. 

People  "in"  and  "out"  and  at  the  closet  door. 

Coming  out  young  is  great. 

But  don't  knock  coming  out  late! 

One  man  came  out  at  the  age  of  84! 

V _ / 
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The  Marriage  of  Margaret  and  Lynn* 

Minutes  from  Meeting  for  Business  of  University  Meeting, 
October  15, 1995 

Oversight  Committee  Report 

Beth  Blattenberger  presented  a request  from  Margaret 
Sorrel  and  Lynn  Waddington  to  take  their  planned  mar- 
riage in  April  1996  under  the  care  of  the  meeting.  Margaret 
and  Lynn  hesitate  only  about  one  point:  both  have  suffered 
the  pain  of  breaking  vows  they  had  taken  for  life.  Matters 
of  previous  relationships  have  been  resolved,  and  they 
intend  for  this  union  to  be  permanent,  if  that  is  God's  will. 
However,  they  wish  to  place  the  highest  priority  on  God's 
leading  in  their  lives  and  do  not  feel  comfortable  including 
"until  death  do  us  part"  in  their  vows.  Oversight  Commit- 
tee feels  that  Margaret  and  Lynn's  proposed  vows  speak 
well  of  their  spiritual  integrity,  but  the  idea  of  permanence 
in  marriage  is  very  important  to  some  Friends.  Several 
Friends  spoke  of  Margaret's  and  Lynn's  great  spiritual 
depth  and  of  their  strength  together.  However,  since  Mar- 
garet and  Lynn  are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  have  their 
request  acted  on,  Friends  decided  to  hold  this  request  over 
for  a month  to  allow  Friends  to  speak  further  with  the 
couple  about  their  concerns. 

Minutes  from  Meeting  for  Business  of  University  Meeting, 
November  12, 1995 

Oversight  Committee  Report 

Beth  Blattenberger  again  brought  forward  Margaret 
Sorrel  and  Lynn  Waddington's  request  for  marriage,  and 
announced  that  Oversight  will  consider  a threshing  ses- 
sion about  marriage.  Discussion  opened  with  worship. 
Then  Margaret  and  her  former  partner  Dorsey  Green  each 
spoke  of  Friends'  hesitation  in  speaking  openly  of  the 
couple's  difficulties.  Dorsey  expressed  openness  to  Friends 
asking  her  directly  about  her  relationship  with  Margaret 
and  added  that  she  doesn't  feel  it  necessary  to  come  before 
a meeting  and  explain  their  choices.  Dorsey  is  utterly  clear 
that  she  supports  Lynn  and  Margaret's  marriage.  She  says 
her  sons  are  happier  and  are  getting  better  parenting 
because  of  their  relationship.  Dorsey  also  noted  that  Friends 
who  are  challenged  by  the  language  Margaret  and  Lynn 
wish  to  use  may  translate  as  they  see  fit,  as  she  must  do 


whenever  someone  speaks  of  humanity  as  man.  Margaret 
spoke  of  the  guilt  she  felt  over  a promise  that  she  could  not 
keep,  as  well  as  the  rightness  of  laying  down  her  previous 
relationship;  she  spoke  of  vows  which  speak  of  what  she 
knows  as  truth. 

Friends  spoke  of  deep  admiration  for  Margaret  and 
Lynn,  of  deep  respect  for  the  way  Margaret  and  Dorsey 
handled  their  breakup  without  forcing  others  around  them 
to  take  sides,  and  of  their  own  various  struggles  with  and 
striving  toward  commitment.  Others  were  grateful  for 
Quaker  openness  about  such  matters,  comparing  it  to  the 
lonely  work  of  a single  clergymember  struggling  to  decide 
about  others'  commitments.  With  a tide  of  comments 
overwhelmingly  in  support.  Meeting  agreed  to  take  Mar- 
garet and  Lynn's  relationship  under  our  care. 

Margaret  Sorrel  and  Lynn  Waddington  were  married  under 
the  care  of  University  Friends  Meeting,  April  13,  1996.  ■ 

text  excerpted  from  University  Friends  Meeting  Newsletter 
Gleamings,  November  and  December  1995 

Marriage  and  Committed  Relationships* 

excerpt  from  NPYM  Faith  and  Practice 

The  spiritual  journey  of  an  individual  can  be  enhanced 
and  strengthened  in  a loving,  committed  relationship. 
Some  call  the  relationship  marriage;  some  call  it  by  another 
name.  Friends  have  long  recognized  that  some  couples  are 
called  into  a covenant  relationship,  a ministry  of  caring, 
which  with  Divine  assistance  may  open  the  door  to  deep 
and  unreserved  love,  to  forgiveness,  to  sharing  strengths, 
to  trust  and  to  the  nurture  of  each  other's  growth. 

Early  Friends  recognized  that  the  joining  of  two  people 
in  such  a covenant  relationship  "is  the  work  of  the  Lord  only, 
and  not  the  priests'  or  magistrates;  for  it  is  God's  ordinance  and 
not  man 's;  and  therefore  Friends  cannot  consent  that  they  should 
join  them  together:  for  we  marry  none;  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and 
we  are  but  witnesses.”  George  Fox,  1669 

When  a couple  feels  called  into  such  a covenant  rela- 
tionship, they  seek  clearness  with  their  meeting.  When  the 
meeting  finds  clearness  in  the  couple,  and  clearness  within 
the  meeting  to  take  their  relationship  under  the  care  of  the 
meeting,  a Meeting  for  Worship  is  specially  called  in  which 
the  couple  publicly  affirm  and  celebrate  their  lifetime 
commitment  to  one  another. 

Monthly  Meetings  within  the  yearly  meeting  have  a 
variety  of  responses  to  accepting  the  role  of  clearness  and 
oversight  of  committed  relationships  and  marriages.  A 
few  are  able  only  to  find  clearness  to  oversee  heterosexual 
relationships;  many  find  clearness  to  oversee  heterosexual, 
gay  and  lesbian  relationships.  A number  of  meetings  choose 
to  leave  the  naming  of  the  relationship  and  the  celebration 
to  the  couple. 

Introductory  paragraphs,  chapter  9,  Faith  and  Practice,  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  p.  91-92. 
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Coming  Out 

by  an  Anonymous*  Young  Friend 

I just  recently  came  out  to  my  mother.  I expected 
disappointment,  perhaps,  or  to  be  told,  “It's  just  a phase." 
Instead,  she  was  wonderful,  even  joked  about  me  finding 
a woman.  I'm  grateful  to  have  been  raised  as  an  unpro- 
grammed Friend.  I believe  it  has  caused  me  less  grief 
during  the  process  of  discovering  myself  than  if  I had  been 
raised  in  a less-accepting  reli- 
gious style.  Of  course,  it  hasn't 
been  easy  and  still  isn't.  Discov- 
ering in  yourself  something  that 
is  considered  disgusting  by  most 
of  society  is  always  tough. 

I haven't  come  out  in  any 
Friends  gathering  yet.  I'm  still  in 
fear  of  rejection.  I often  believe 
that  I don't  have  the  right  to  claim 
being  a lesbian  because  I have  b 
my  past.  But  each  day  I wake  up  with  the  knowledge  of 
who  I am,  and  each  time  I tell  someone  new,  I feel  a little 
more  comfortable. 

My  mother  helped  me  clear  up  some  of  my  confusion 
with  one  simple  question,  “Is  it  an  aversion  to  men,  or  an 
attraction  to  women? " When  I answered  without  question, 
“an  attraction  to  women,"  I knew  that  it  is  a part  of  me,  this 
loving  of  women.  ■ 

* Editor’s  Note:  Friends  Bulletin  will  occasionally  publish  work 
anonymously  when  it  seems  appropriate.  However,  the  editor 
must  know  the  identity  of  the  author. 

San  Diego  Meeting's  Search  for  Unity 

by  Barbara  Mahal,  San  Diego  Meeting 

San  Diego  Meeting  had  a six-year  zigzag  journey, 
troubled  and  sometimes  hurtful,  during  our  search  for 
unity  on  same-sex  commitment.  Friends  were  not  equally 
aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  some  seemed  unaware.  The 
problems,  however,  caused  real  pain  to  many. 

Reviewing  business  meeting  minutes,  I realized  that 
much  more  had  gone  into  the  process  than  I had  thought. 
Many  people  contributed  to  the  final  minute: 

"Although  no  same  sex  couple  has  yet  requested 
recognition  of  a committed  relationship,  San  Diego 
Monthly  Meeting  feels  called  to  affirm  that  it  is 
consistent  with  our  beliefs  and  with  the  history  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  to  recognize  the  loving, 
mutually  supportive  commitment  of  persons  of  the 
same  or  opposite  sex. " (Approved  November  1994.) 

Our  journey  began  in  1989  at  our  Peace  and  Social 
Action  Committee,  which  could  not  reach  unity  on  for- 


warding a marriage  minute  for  a same-sex  couple.  The 
issue  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Commit- 
tee, which  delayed  action.  One  Friend  initiated  a minute 
on  equality  at  business  meeting  in  1990.  This  minute  was 
viewed  by  some  Friends  as  a same-sex  marriage  minute  in 
disguise  and  was  not  approved.  Some  Friends  disliked 
what  they  perceived  as  subterfuge;  the  idea  of  same-sex 
marriage  itself  was  disliked  by  other  Friends. 

There  were  three  talking  meetings  on  same-sex  mar- 
riage, one  in  1990  and  two  in  1993,  prompted  by  the  minute 
on  equality  and  the  discussion  that  followed.  At  the  second 
talking  meeting,  gay  and  lesbian  Friends  and  attenders 
formed  about  two-fifths  of  the  23  people  present.  Most 
people  were  upset  by  differing  viewpoints  that  intensified 
the  disunity.  Several  of  the  attenders  were  in  tears.  The 
third  talking  meeting  softened  the  disunity  slightly,  but 
the  discussion  was  repetitive. 

When  a minute  was  brought  by  the  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  in  July  of  1993  and  not  approved,  no 
further  minute  was  brought  until  September  1994. 

Along  the  path  to  unity,  the  illusion  that 
all  Friends  were  united  on  the  testimonies 
was  shattered. 


Along  the  path  to  unity,  the  illusion  that  all  Friends 
were  united  on  the  testimonies  was  shattered.  We  held  a 
“Dialogue  on  Quaker  Values."  We  were  and  are  aware  that 
Friends  have  no  dogma,  yet  the  basic  principle  of  “there  is 
that  of  God  in  all  of  us"  did  not  seem  to  be  observed. 

We  encouraged  openness  and  honesty  in  all  communi- 
cations. Still  we  had  communication  lapses,  miscommuni- 
cation,  misunderstandings,  and  accusations  of  dishonesty 
at  times.  This  engendered  gossip  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  disunity.  We  were  often  afraid  of  hurting  and  confront- 
ing. We  need  to  overcome  that  fear,  for  it  is  inconsistent 
with  openness,  honesty,  and  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit. 

Many  of  us  were  angered  and  sometimes  infuriated  by 
differing  viewpoints.  We  were  far  from  detachment  at 
times,  but  many  of  us  returned  to  it,  before  we  came  to 
unity.  We  essentially  maintained  our  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  other  Friends  and  friends.  Patience,  perseverance, 
and  listening  to  varying  viewpoints  were  our  ways  of 
attempting  to  keep  this  process  in  the  Light.  Sometimes 
that  Light  seemed  dim. 

The  last  year  of  our  struggle  was  1994.  A Dialogue  on 
Marriage  was  rich  in  the  Spirit.  Three  workshops  were 
held  on  Friends'  ways:  Meeting  for  Worship,  Meeting  for 
Business,  and  Committee  Structure.  We  had  a workshop 
on  violence  and  one  on  “I  Messages,"  a conflict  resolution 
technique.  One  Friend  wrote  a beautiful  description  titled 
"Unity  in  the  Approval  of  a Minute."  A quote  follows: 
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"In  approving  a minute  in  a Meeting  for  Business, 
Friends  seek  neither  unanimity  (a  matter  of  votes)  nor 
consensus  (the  reconciling  of  differing  ivorldly 
opinions),  but  unity  in  the  Spirit — 'not  deciding 
affairs  by  the  greater  vote.  . . but  in  the  wisdom,  love, 
and  felloivship  of  God,  in  gravity,  patience,  meekness, 
in  unity  and  concord,  submitting  one  to  another  in 
loivliness  of  heart,  and  in  the  holy  Spirit  of  truth  and 
righteousness'  (Edward  Burrough,  1662)" 

During  the  final  stages  of  our  process,  in  September 
1994,  the  initial  minute  on  commitment,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  our  minute  of  unity,  was  presented.  Everyone 
was  given  a copy  of  this  minute;  it  was  published  in  our 
Newsletter;  members  and  attenders  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  minute  and  put  their  comments  in  writing  to  the 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee;  possible  approval  of 
this  minute  would  be  considered  at  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness in  October. 

After  approval  could  not  be  given  in  September,  sev- 
eral members  temporarily  left  San  Diego  Meeting.  During 
this  lengthy  process,  several  attenders  permanently  left 
our  meeting.  There  were  numerous  quiet  interpersonal 
discussions  during  this  time. 

In  October,  a revised  minute  was  brought  to  business 
meeting.  During  October  and  November,  one  Friend  who 
had  strong  opposing  viewpoints  chose  to  remain  home. 
This  represented  his  way  of  standing  aside.  One  Friend 
took  issue  with  the  phrase  "regardless  of  gender,"  and 
another  Friend  had  unclear  objections.  At  this  point,  it 
seemed  that  egos  interfered  with  the  Spirit. 

With  one  Friend  present  who  had  objected  to  the  previ- 
ous minute,  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  sought 
to  create  another  revised  minute.  It  did  so,  and  the  minute 
was  approved  in  November  of  1994.  We  clearly  asked  that 
if  there  were  no  substantive  changes,  the  Meeting  should 
approve  the  minute. 

I don't  think  our  Meeting  would  want  to  go  through 
such  a prolonged  struggle  for  a long  time.  I do  think  that 
our  Meeting  grew  spiritually,  became  more  solid,  and 
more  cohesive.  Our  members  who  temporarily  left,  re- 
turned, and  we  can  now  worship  with  a gathered  spirit. 

The  Indian  philosopher  Krishamurti  says  that  the  key 
ingredient  in  unity  is  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
others.  ■ 

Queer  Quakers  Gather  in  Ben  Lomond 

by  Tom  Yamaguchi,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

We  gathered  at  Quaker  Center  in  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
during  the  weekend  of  April  19th  through  21st.  We  were 
gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  Quakers,  19  men  and  one  woman, 
ages  ranging  from  late  20s  to  early  90s,  from  both  northern 
and  southern  California.  We  called  our  second  annual 
retreat  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  the  "Quaker  Queeries." 


Through  the  weekend,  there  was  time  for  fun  and 
games,  as  well  as  the  serious  business  of  the  minute  being 
seasoned  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  on  same-sex  mar- 
riages. From  our  discussions,  we  felt  comfortable  amend- 
ing the  language  for  clarity.  Even  then,  we  discovered  that 
we  were  not  united  on  the  desire  to  see  same-sex  marriages 
performed  under  the  care  of  our  monthly  meetings. 

One  of  the  attenders  of  our  retreat  has  strong  feelings 
against  the  concept  of  marriage  for  both  heterosexual  and 
homosexual  couples.  Although  he  opted  to  stand  aside 
and  not  oppose  the  minute  from  going  forward  to  PYM,  he 
argued  passionately  from  his  own  experience  of  being 
married  to  his  same-sex  partner  under  the  care  of  a meet- 
ing. It  was  his  observation  that  the  marriage  adversely 
affected  his  relationship  because  it  caused  others  to  treat 
him  and  his  partner  differently.  His  observations  led  us  as 
a group  to  ask  thoughtful  questions  on  the  issue  of  mar- 
riage. Should  the  concept  of  Quaker  marriage  be  laid 
down?  Is  marriage  by  nature  a hierarchical  institution  that 
assumes  one  person  has  a dominant  role  over  the  other? 
But  another  observed  that  we  should  be  allowed  the  option 
to  marry,  even  if  some  of  us  do  not  wish  to  have  our 
relationships  recognized  in  that  way.  He  compared  it  to 
voting.  Some  of  us  may  elect  not  to  vote,  but  should  oppose 
any  attempt  to  deny  the  right  to  any  group  based  on  race, 
gender,  sex,  etc.  During  our  discussions,  we  were  re- 
minded that  only  recently  have  Quaker  marriages  per- 
formed without  a pastor  been  recognized  as  legal  by  the 
state. 

Another  topic  of  informal  discussion  was  the  use  of  the 
term  "queer"  to  describe  ourselves.  Some  of  us  have  diffi- 
cult memories  of  how  the  word  has  been  used  to  describe 
us  in  a negative  way.  Others  supported  the  need  to  reclaim 
the  word  by  our  community. 

Being  over  twice  as  large  as  our  previous  group,  we 
spent  the  first  night  with  an  imaginative  exercise  that 
began  with  Polaroid  photos  being  taken  of  everyone  in 
attendance.  Each  person  was  asked  to  pair  with  someone 
they  did  not  know  and  was  given  that  person's  photo  and 
a piece  of  butcher  paper.  As  we  found  out  about  each  other, 
we  used  felt  tip  pens  to  write  and  draw  pictures  that  would 
represent  the  person  being  introduced. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings,  we  worshipped 
together.  Through  the  weekend,  we  shared  fabulously 
prepared  vegetarian  meals.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
sang,  danced,  drummed,  and  chanted.  That  was  followed 
by  a "Heart  Circle"  where  we  all  had  a chance  to  speak 
from  our  hearts  and  share  with  each  other  our  hopes, 
loves,  interests,  difficulties,  losses,  joys,  and  sorrows. 

It  was  splendid  weekend  at  Ben  Lomond  with  beautiful 
weather.  We  are  looking  forward  to  returning  there  next 
April.  We  are  also  looking  forward  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing this  August,  where  the  minute  on  same-sex  marriage 
will  be  considered.  ■ 
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Why  I Believe  Pima  Meeting 
Should  Support  a Minute  on  Marriage* 
by  Mark  Holdaway,  Pima  Meeting 

Pima  Meeting  is  considering  a minute  regarding  applica- 
tions for  marriage  by  couples  under  the  care  of  the  meeting. 

I wish  to  share  an  experience  which  revealed  a measure 
of  truth  to  me.  I was  in  a building  with  two  friends  who  had 
a long-term  lesbian  relationship.  We  stepped  into  an  eleva- 
tor, and  the  instant  the  doors  closed,  my  friends  embraced 
in  a loving  hug.  When  the  doors  opened,  it  was  over,  and 
everything  was  back  to  "normal"  by  the  standards  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

That  moment  in  the  elevator  was  the  closest  I have 
come  to  knowing  what  it  was  like  to  be  gay  in  this  world. 
Because  of  the  way  society  views  them,  many  gay  people 
do  not  feel  free  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to  honestly  express 
how  they  feel,  to  live  in  the  world  with  integrity.  When  we 
as  a meeting  do  not  accept  a gay  person  the  same  as  we 
would  a straight  person,  we  are  soiling  our  meeting  for 
worship,  making  it  less  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  more 
like  society  at  large. 

The  most  intimate  experience  I know  is  worship.  Sec- 
ond is  sharing  with  my  wife,  and  third  is  hearing  or  giving 
vocal  ministry  and  worship  sharing.  Put  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  a gay  worshiper:  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  hug 
your  most  loved  one  only  behind  closed  doors.  Imagine 
what  it  is  like  to  sit  in  meeting,  afraid  to  speak  even  when 
so  moved,  for  fear  of  being  judged  or  rejected?  Is  it  our 
intention  also  to  push  the  intimacy  of  worship  behind 
closed  doors?  In  our  disunity  on  acceptance  of  gay  people 
and  the  validity  of  the  marriage  commitment  between  gay 
people,  we  limit  the  worship  experience  of  gay  people, 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  deprive  the  meeting  of  important 
ministry.  We  must  ask  ourselves  as  a meeting:  is  our 
meeting  like  the  elevator,  a place  of  sanctuary,  or  is  our 
meeting  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  preventing  some  God- 
centered  gay  people  from  feeling  comfortable  enough  to 
say  even  the  words  "my  partner"  as  I might  say  "my  wife?" 

Quakers  have  been  effective  in  this  world  because  they 
often  have  apprehended  the  truth  about  a situation  long 
before  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  have  followed  that 
truth  in  action  with  the  faith  that  "way  will  open. " Through 
the  testimony  of  equality,  Quakers  have  always  recog- 
nized the  universality  of  the  Light  within.  In  this  testi- 
mony, Quakers  were  three  centuries  ahead  of  the  world  in 
recognizing  women's  rights,  three  centuries  ahead  in  rec- 
ognizing the  rights  of  native  peoples,  two  centuries  ahead 
in  recognizing  the  equality  of  people  of  color. 

When  considering  sexuality  in  our  spiritual  context, 
love  is  primary,  and  the  role  of  sex  is  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  love.  When  the  lover  is  held  as  primary  and  sex  as 
secondary,  this  is  right  action;  when  the  sex  compromises 
the  personhood  of  the  lover,  this  is  wrong  action.  The 


stereotyped  image  of  a gay  lifestyle  is  one  where  sex  is 
more  important  than  the  person.  There  are  gay  people  who 
do  live  this  way,  but  many  do  not.  And  there  are  straight 
people  for  whom  sex  becomes  more  important  than  the 
person  they  are  supposed  to  love.  I had  been  guilty  of  this 
for  many  years,  yet  my  marriage  is  accepted  at  meeting 
without  question. 

When  God  is  the  center  of  our  lives,  all  things  fall  into 
their  proper  places.  We  express  our  love  of  God  through 
our  love  of  people.  In  our  relationship  with  our  intimate 
partner,  our  love  of  our  partner  is  primary,  and  sex  is  a way 
of  rejoicing  with  each  other,  in  life,  and  in  God.  I tell  you 
that  there  are  people  we  know  who  are  God-centered  and 
gay  too.  Isn't  it  time  we  open  the  doors  of  our  meeting  in 
loving  acceptance  to  all  people  who  seek  to  make  God  the 
center  of  their  lives?  ■ 

Jf 

Life  in  the  Light,  Pima  Meeting  newsletter,  April  1996. 


The  AFSC  and  the  Safe  Schools  Coalition* 

Educators  across  the  state  of  W ashington  have  begun  to 
acknowledge  that  harassment  of  students  perceived  to  be 
gay  or  lesbian  is  a major  problem,  thanks  to  research  done 
by  the  Safe  Schools  Coalition. 

The  Safe  Schools  Coalition  grew  out  of  AFSC's  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Youth  Program  Education  Committee.  AFSC  staff 
and  volunteers  continue  to  play  strong  roles  in  this  state- 
wide coalition,  which  is  determined  to  give  voice  to  the 
experiences  of  countless  young  people  who  are  humiliated 
and  harassed  every  day  at  school. 

Many  educators  have  refused  to  provide  intervention 
training  for  their  staff,  claiming  there  is  no  problem  be- 
cause they  have  received  no  formal  reports  of  harassment. 
The  Safe  Schools  Report  documents  that  many  incidents 
are  never  reported  because  students  fear  retribution,  want 
to  protect  someone  else  or  believe  nothing  will  be  done. 

AFSC  youth  have  found  that  they  can  claim  their  power. 
Through  AFSC  and  the  Safe  Schools  project,  their  faces, 
voices,  and  lives  have  reached  across  the  Puget  Sound  area 
on  every  major  local  television  newscast.  Youth  who  once 
thought  their  lives  had  to  remain  invisible  have  found  they 
can  and  must  speak  out  loud  and  proud. 

Many  AFSC  youth  have  become  trainers,  helping  edu- 
cators understand  the  need  to  intervene  and  create  safer 
learning  environments. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Safe 
Schools  Coalition  continue  to  document  school  harass- 
ment and  advocate  stronger  policies  and  training.  Arlis 
Stewart  of  AFSC's  Seattle  office  is  eager  to  talk  to  anyone 
who  can  help  AFSC  work  with  any  school  or  district  in  the 
region.  She  can  be  reached  at  (206)  632-0500  ext.  112,  or 
afscpnr@igc.apc.org  ■ 

Excerpted  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  News  Update,  February  1996,  p.  1-2. 
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Book  Reviews 


What  the  Bible  Really 
Says  about  Homosexuality 
by  Daniel  A.  Helminiak* 

Review  by  Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Davis  Meeting 

The  Bible  gets  read  and  used  in  many  ways.  It  has  often 
been  misused  to  justify  subjugation,  enslavement  and 
murder.  The  primary  question  answered  in  this  book  is 
how  to  know  what  the  Bible  says  on  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuality. The  author,  a Roman  Catholic  priest  with  a 
Ph.D.  in  systematic  theology,  explains  two  ways  to  under- 
stand the  Bible:  literal  reading  and  historical-critical  read- 
ing, which  puts  the  texts  into  their  historical  and  cultural 
context.  The  expression,  "He  is  a lady  killer,"  is  used  as  an 
example.  How  would  that  be  interpreted  2,000  years  from 
now  without  its  historical  context? 

This  book,  which  is  clear  and  easy  to  read,  is  not  shy 
about  its  historical-critical  interpretation.  Neither  is  the 
author  shy  about  supporting  homosexual  people.  The 
book  fairly  presents  literal  interpretations,  their  rationale 
and  the  missing  information  that  changes  the  interpreta- 
tion. Obscure  or  contradictory  texts  begin  to  make  sense. 
But  mysteries  remain. 

What  does  the  Bible  really  say  about  homosexuality?  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Bible  tries  to  clarify  what  it  means 
to  be  a Jew.  Homosexuality  was  a commonly  accepted 
practice  among  nonjews.  But  for  Jews,  who  needed  to 
maintain  their  numbers  and  tribal  identity,  it  was  a dis- 
gusting habit.  The  Old  Testament  said  nothing  about  how 
nonjews  should  behave.  But  it  indicated  other  rules  for 
Jews  to  follow  that  nonjews  need  not  be  concerned  about, 
such  as  keeping  kosher  and  not  wearing  more  than  one 
kind  of  fiber  at  a time.  For  a Jew,  homosexuality  was  a sin, 
a breaking  of  the  rules. 

The  Gospels  say  nothing  about  homosexuality.  But 
Paul  talks  about  it  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  to 
Timothy.  Nowhere  do  these  letters  speak  of  loving  rela- 
tionships. (Women  are  of  no  concern  to  these  writers. 
Women  were  kept  in  harems  and  one  could  assume  that 
sexual  relationships  between  women  happened,  but  were 
of  litFe  Importance.)  But  they  do  refer  to  the  sexual  abuse 
of  men  by  men.  This  is  akin  to  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  in  prisons  today.  It  also  refers  to  the  use  of  boys 
as  prostitutes.  It  does  not  forbid  homogenital  acts  between 
men,  but  exploitative  and  wanton  sex  between  men.  The 
rules  for  loving,  caring  relationships  are  the  same  for 
heterosexuals  and  homosexuals,  just  as  are  the  rules  against 
abuse. 

This  book  gave  me  new  insight  into  the  Bible  and  a new 
respect  for  Bible  scholarship.  ■ 

Alamo  Square  Press,  P.O.  Box  14543,  San  Francisco  CA  94114, 
121  pages,  $9.95  (with  a forward  by  John  S.  Spong,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Newark,  NJ). 


The  Lesbian  Parenting  Book 

by  D.  Merilee  Clunis  and  G.  Dorsey  Green* 

Review  by  Diane  Pasta,  Salmon  Bay  Meeting 

Before  reading  The  Lesbian  Parenting  Book,  I had  read 
many  complex,  research-based  treatises  in  teacher  educa- 
tion and  even  more  anecdotal,  but  one-dimensional, 
parenting  books.  This  book  closes  the  gap  between  the  two 
by  providing  excellent  summaries  of  child  development 
and  other  research,  plus  extensive  bibliographies,  a re- 
source section,  and  appendices,  together  with  illustrative 
anecdotes,  humor,  and  helpful  analyses  of  parenting 
choices  in  the  text  itself.  Each  section  supplies  a variety  of 
individual  choices,  recognizes  the  creativity  and  effort 
that  parenting  requires,  and  encourages  us  to  keep  experi- 
menting until  we  have  designed  a flexible  yet  solid 
parenting  system.  This  flexibility  is  empowering  to  all 
parents,  but  particularly  to  lesbian  parents. 

This  book  is  an  effective  guide  to  the  parenting  chal- 
lenges I have  faced.  The  comprehensive  table  of  contents 
and  extensive  index  provide  easy  access  to  topics.  Three 
relevant  chapters  explore  choosing  to  become  a parent, 
discussing  alternative  methods  of  parenting,  and  setting 
up  an  extended  family  or  support  system.  A well-orga- 
nized chapter  on  "Helping  Our  Children  Through  Loss 
and  Divorce,"  covers  divorce  and  the  illness,  disability, 
and  death  of  loved  ones,  and  gives  guidance  on  how  to 
help  a child  through  the  grieving  process.  Yet,  I found  no 
help  for  me  on  talking  with  my  child  about  my  own 
disability.  However,  even  a concise  400-page  book  will 
have  some  gaps.  Children  with  disabilities  (physical  and 
learning)  receive  attention  throughout  the  book. 

Specific  developmental  information  is  essential  for  a 
parent  to  judge  appropriate  levels  of  expectations,  ac- 
countability, and  encouragement.  Half  the  book  covers 
specific  ages,  with  developmental  guideposts,  parenting 
issues  at  these  ages,  and  especially  being  lesbian  parents 
"out"  in  the  world.  There  are  two  chapters  on  the  critical 
ages  of  10-14  years.  (My  daughter  is  11;  my  students  are 
seventh-graders).  Clunis  and  Green  clearly  offer  current 
1 xiowledge  of  adolescence,  the  crucial  issues  at  this  age, 
and  effective  techniques  to  guide  boys  and  girls;  they 
differentiate  between  normal  development,  troubled  be- 
havior, and  serious  problems. 

The  chapters  "Engaged  Parenting:  Communication 
and  Conflict  Resolution"  and  "Confronting  Racism  and 
Building  Rainbows"  demonstrate  more  directly  the  val- 
ues incorporated  throughout.  The  book  reflects  Quaker 
values;  Dorsey  Green  is  a member  and  former  clerk  of 
University  Friends  Meeting.  I recommend  this  book  to 
both  lesbian  and  heterosexual  parents.  ■ 

* Seal  Press,  3131  Western  Ave,  Suite  110,  Seattle,  WA  98121, 
$16.95. 
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History  of  Reno  Friends  Meeting 

Reno  Friends  first  gathered  for  worship  in  June  1959.  In 
1963,  the  growing  community  was  officially  established  as 
the  Reno  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  the  first  Quaker  meeting  in  Nevada.  The  Reno 
Meeting  is  affiliated  regionally  with  the  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  with  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Three  worship  groups  are  presently  under  the  care  of  Reno 
Monthly  Meeting:  a group  at  South  Lake  Tahoe,  another  in 
Las  Vegas,  and  a third  in  Bishop,  California. 

The  membership  of  Reno  Monthly  Meeting  was,  in 
large  part,  drawn  from  the  University  of  Nevada  commu- 
nity— professors,  staff,  and  students.  Our  meeting  cur- 
rently includes  a broad  cross-section  of  the  Reno  commu- 
nity. 

Although  in  early  years  the  meeting  frequently  met  in 
the  homes  of  members,  the  increasing  size  of  our  group 
now  makes  that  informal  arrangement  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  past  decade,  we  have  met  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Center 
of  Washoe  County,  at  the  YMCA,  and  at  the  Unitarian- 
Universalist  Fellowship  Hall.  Currently,  we  are  meeting  at 
the  YWCA  on  Valley  Road. 

In  faithfulness  to  traditional  Friends'  testimonies  on 
peace,  justice,  and  equality,  Reno  Friends  have  been  in 
outreach  and  service  to  the  community.  Our  first  corporate 
concern  was  in  response  to  a request  from  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Indian  Tribe.  The  request  led  to  the  meeting  carrying 
out  arrangements  for  a dinner  for  more  than  400  people. 
This  included  then  Governor  Grant  Sawyer,  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  from  Washington,  D.C., 
and  many  more  tribal  and  community  leaders.  The  first 
project  and  many  later  projects  were  carried  out  in  coop- 
eration with  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Together  we  have  worked  on 
issues  of  criminal  justice,  racial  justice,  non-violent  conflict 
resolution,  and  world  peace. 

At  one  time  we  had  a local  AFSC  office  with  two 
regular  staff  persons  and  two  associates. 

Because  of  a $36,000  bequest  left  by  one  of  our 
members,  Reno  Friends  Meeting  began  searching  ^ 
for  an  affordable  and  appropriate  meeting  site.  In  V 
September  1994,  one  of  our  members  brought  to 
our  attention  that  the  Reno  YWCA  had  a lot  for  sale 
that  included  three  buildings.  The  immediate  re- 
sponse from  our  site  committee  was  to  recommend 
its  purchase. 

The  property  consisted  of  an  800-square-foot 
brick  house  with  a basement  and  a loft,  a 530- 
square-foot  garage,  and  a 300-square-foot  studio 
apartment.  A large  city  park  is  near  the  property  M 
and  the  University  of  Nevada  is  three  blocks  away. 

The  buildings  were  40  years  old,  very  neglected 
and  abused,  but  structurally  sound,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  studio  apartment. 


After  presenting  the  property  and  financial  picture  to 
our  members  and  attenders,  the  Meeting  decided  to  make 
an  offer.  By  October  5,  1994,  we  had  received  enough 
donations  and  pledges  to  make  the  purchase  at  $73,000 
with  the  help  of  a 10%  mortgage. 

We  received  a loan  from  the  Friends  General  Confer- 
ence Meeting  House  Fund  to  pay  off  the  bank  loan  and 
have  also  received  other  grants  and  loans. 

Thus  our  future  home  was  purchased.  On  November  1, 
1994,  we  began  renovating  the  studio  apartment.  Upon 
completion  in  January  1995,  one  of  our  student  attenders 
moved  in.  During  the  following  months  we  have  been 
making  plans,  restructuring  our  finances,  doing  demoli- 
tion, cleaning,  painting,  and  putting  a new  roof  on  the 
studio  apartment.  We  have  also  incorporated  Reno  Friends 
Meeting  and  have  been  doing  the  many  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  make  a more  permanent  and  stable  place 
of  worship. 

Our  Phase  1 plans  for  the  meeting  house  and  First  Day 
school  buildings  were  recently  submitted  to  the  city  build- 
ing department.  Our  attender  architect  completed  these 
plans  and  had  the  property  surveyed.  We  have  chosen  a 
contractor  for  the  work  on  Phase  1.  With  $20,000  available, 
we  can  begin  work. 

So  far  we  have  spent  about  $13,000  on  the  studio 
apartment  renovation  and  over  $5,000  on  legal  fees  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses.  We  expect  to  spend  about 
$36,000  to  complete  Phase  1. 

Looking  to  the  future,  when  we  have  more  funds  avail- 
able, we  plan  to  renovate  the  basement  with  a bedroom, 
bathroom,  and  office.  We  also  will  have  room  for  expan- 
sion as  our  membership  grows. 

We  look  forward  to  being  more  active  in  Quakerly 
pursuits  as  soon  as  we  settle  our  housing  endeavors.  ■ 

This  article  is  the  cumulative  effort  of  several  members  of  Reno 
Meeting.  It  zvas  sent  to  Friends  Bulletin  by  Dorothy  Goetz,  the 
clerk  of  the  meeting. 
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Queries  on  Simplicity 

by  Sonya  Bjom-Hanson,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Do  zvekeep  our  lives  uncluttered  with  things  and  activities 
and  avoid  commitments  beyond  our  strength  and  Light? 

Do  ive  order  our  individual  lives  so  as  to  nourish  our 
spiritual  grozvth?  Do  ive  keep  to  simplicity  and  honesty 
in  our  speech,  our  manner  of  living,  and  our  daily  zvork? 

I have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  grappling  with  the 
first  and  last  of  these  three  queries,  figuring  if  I managed 
those,  the  second  query  would  just  sort  of  fall  into  place.  It 
hasn't  worked  out  that  way,  and  lately  I am  thinking  that 
is  because  it  needs  to  be  the  other  way  around. 

Some  time  ago,  my  life  was  feeling  mighty  cluttered.  I 
was  working  upwards  of  60  hours  per  week,  getting  home 
at  10  or  11:00  p.m.  some  nights,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

One  night  I got  home  late  as  usual,  exhausted,  but  so 
keyed  up  I knew  I wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep.  So  I didn't  try. 
Instead,  I sat  on  the  floor  of  my  room,  stroking  my  cat  and 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  to  God.  I must  have  gotten  it 
more  or  less  right,  because  after  a while  my  mind  went 
empty  and  a sense  of  peace  settled  upon  me.  Sleep  came 
easily,  and  the  feeling  of  peace  lasted  through  the  next  day. 

I am  wary  of  my  tendency  to  describe,  to  anyone  who 
will  listen,  all  of  my  most  recent  life-altering  experiences. 
But  for  the  past  few  months,  I have  spent  some  time  almost 
every  night  talking  to  God.  I suppose  it  could  be  called 
praying.  All  I know  is  that  when  I assume  I am  talking  to 
God,  I get  to  the  point  quicker.  I figure  He /She  knows  the 
whole  story  anyway  and  my  only  hope  of  redemption  is  to 
tell  it  fast  and  straight.  The  feeling  of  peace  I get  from  the 
exercise  is  often  fleeting,  but  the  memory  of  it  helps  me 
appreciate  that  life  doesn't  have  to  be  as  cluttered  and 
complicated  as  I usually  make  it. 

It  helps.  I am  working  less.  I have  gotten  rid  of  a 
truckload  of  things  I don't  need.  Such  steps  toward  simpli- 
fication have  eluded  me  for  a long  time.  My  life  is  still  too 
cluttered,  but  at  least  I have  found  a way  to  nourish  myself 
so  that  I have  the  energy  to  do  something  about  it.  ■ 

Willamette  Quarter  Men's  Retreat 

by  Joe  Snyder,  Isolated  member,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Fourteen  men  shared  a weekend  at  a camp  west  of  Eugene, 
Oregon,  early  in  the  third  month  of  1996.  Bom  out  of  an  idea 
shared  at  the  fall  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  gather- 
ing took  place  due  to  the  persistence  of  Charlie  Kimball  and 
the  organizing  skills  of  Jim  Flory.  We  were  a diverse  group  in 
age  and  background,  but  in  many  ways  typical  of  our  yearly 
and  quarterly  meeting.  Our  discussions  ranged  from  almost 
trivial  to  the  most  profound  questions  of  faith,  but  what  we 
really  took  home  was  the  seed  of  true  and  deep  brotherhood 
in  the  Light  of  Christ.  It  was  a renewing  and  empowering 
experience.  We  left  with  the  hope  that  this  was  the  first  annual 
Quaker  Men's  Retreat  in  Willamette  Quarter.  ■ 


Friendly  News 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ramona  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting,  which  just  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary,  is  undertaking  a project  that  other  meet- 
ings might  want  to  think  about.  In  considering  PYM's  new 
draft  query,  "How  can  our  meeting  help  and  support  the 
vocational  decisions  of  members  and  attenders?"  Because 
Redwood  Forest  Friends  realized  they  knew  little  about 
each  other's  professions,  jobs,  avocations,  etc.,  they  de- 
cided to  develop  a resource  directory. 

Members  and  attenders  are  encouraged  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  by  listing  any  business,  skill,  resource  or 
expertise,  including  former  careers  or  fields  of  work.  Retir- 
ees are  especially  asked  to  share  their  work  experience 
with  the  meeting. 

Two  Friends  in  the  meeting  are  collecting,  reading  and 
organizing  the  material  from  the  questionnaires  into  a 
directory,  with  plans  to  update  on  a regular  basis.  Listings 
will  be  useful  for  providing  helpful  contacts  for  job  seekers 
and  career  changers  in  the  meeting,  as  well  as  for  Friends 
who  need  particular  expertise.  The  directory  is  expected  to 
pay  for  itself  with  small  fees  for  the  listings. 

I realized  I know  little  of  the  talents  and  work  experi- 
ence of  Friends  in  my  meeting  and  immediately  decided 
to  suggest  a similar  project  for  us. 

My  Presbyterian  friend,  Dori,  writes  to  me,  "Dealing 
with  money  is  one  of  my  greatest  challenges,  and  dealing 
with  my  child's  wants  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
parenting.  I want  Andrew  to  learn  to  work  and  earn 
money,  but  I don't  want  him  caught  up  in  the  things 
money  can  buy.  I want  him  to  be  content  with  all  he  has, 
and  to  have  only  a short  Santa's  list.  I've  concluded  that  to 
achieve  this  I too  must  have  a short  Santa's  list,  and  count 
all  I have  as  gifts  from  God." 

Observing  parents  and  children  at  our  meeting,  where 
children  are  central  and  Friends  grapple  day  to  day  with 
consumerism,  violence,  and  indifference,  I see  our  parents 
and  children  facing  the  same  dilemma,  trying  to  inculcate 
a sense  of  responsibility  about  money  and  its  uses  while 
de-emphasizing  the  acquisition  of  things.  A tricky  balance, 
that,  for  any  responsible  parent. 

The  idea  of  living  Quaker  principles  every  day,  of 
carrying  the  Spirit  from  our  weekly  meeting  for  worship  to 
our  homes,  our  work  places,  and  the  difficult  situations  we 
face,  is  a recurrent  theme  in  adult  education  programs, 
discussions,  retreats  and  other  gatherings  of  conscientious 
Friends.  This,  coupled  with  the  teaching  of  Quaker  principles 
to  children,  is  probably  the  most-discussed  concept  in  meet- 
ing newsletters,  business  meetings  and  after-worship  discus- 
sions. We  seem  to  long  for  the  integration  of  our  spiritual 
experiences  into  our  work-a-day  lives.  I suggest  Care  of  the 
Soul,  by  Thomas  Moore,  as  a good  starting  point.  ■ 
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New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Charlotte  Williams,  Hillsboro  Worship  Group 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  April  27-29, 

Black  Range  Lodge,  Kingston,  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  Ministry  and  Oversight 
met  before  the  regional  meeting.  Vicki  Aldrich,  Hillsboro 
Worship  Group,  is  the  new  clerk  of  this  committee.  We 
have  a recording  clerk,  Eileen  Hammer,  Albuquerque 
Meeting,  but  still  do  not  have  a clerk  for  New  Mexico 
Regional.  (For  reasons  that  I do  not  understand,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  try  to  find  one  in  a worshipful  setting  at  this 
meeting.)  Presently  Vicki  is  clerk  by  default.  Someone  is 
thinking  about  being  clerk  of  the  region  and  will  let  us 
know  in  the  Fall. 

The  Regional  Meeting  opened  with  a worship-sharing 
session  on  how  to  handle  conflict.  Friends  in  Silver  City 
plan  training  workshops  to  help  their  members  learn  to 
deal  with  conflict  in  a peaceful  way.  Alternative  schools  in 
Silver,  which  some  Quaker  children  attend,  include  peace- 
ful alternatives  as  a part  of  their  curriculum.  Friends 
shared  their  varied  experiences  of  how  to  live  peacefully  in 
a violent  world. 

Young  Friends  from  Las  Cruces  Monthly  Meeting,  Julie 
and  Becky  Richmond  and  Patty  Morrison,  took  the  very 
young  Friends  for  a hike  and  helped  them  make  nature 
collages  and  musical  instruments  while  the  adults  threshed 
the  question  of  laying  down  our  affiliation  with  IMYM. 

Less  than  30  Friends  came  to  the  threshing  session. 
Friends  appear  to  feel  strongly,  some  in  favor  of  remaining 
in  the  yearly  meeting,  others  in  favor  of  laying  it  down. 
Solutions  were  suggested  based  on  simplicity,  reduction 
in  size  of  the  meeting,  and  its  perceived  bureaucracy.  A 
good  deal  of  discussion  focused  on  a better  site  for  yearly 
meeting.  By  and  large  these  were  similar  to  the  written 
suggestions  made  by  Friends  earlier. 

Friends  have  high  expectations  of 
both  regional  and  yearly  meetings.  They 
expect  them  to  be  in  a beautiful  natural 
setting,  in  a site  that  is  comfortable,  easy 
to  use,  and  handicapped  friendly.  The 
individuals  who  attend  these  meetings 
should  behave  in  loving  and  caring 
ways,  like  an  extended  family.  The  meet- 
ings should  have  a high  spiritual  em- 
phasis and  be  vital  and  satisfying.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  this  is  the 
ideal,  but  it  is  a very  tall  order. 

There  will  be  a second  threshing  ses- 
sion at  the  fall  Regional  Meeting.  ■ 


Peace  Education  in  Hawaii 

by  John  Fulbright,  Honolulu  Monthly  Meeting 

Among  AFSC-Hawaii's  great  challenges  is  getting 
people  here  to  "think  the  unthinkable" — a sharply  scaled- 
back,  if  not  eliminated,  military  in  Hawaii.  The  U.S. 
military  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  Oahu  and  includes 
roughly  60,000  military  personnel  and  their  families. 

Toward  this  end,  on  Presidents'  Day  members  of  the 
AFSC  Area  Committee — which  includes  four  people  from 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting — and  supporters  set  off  on 
what's  become  an  annual  event:  our  publicity-generating 
Caravan  for  Peace,  touring  the  boondoggle  military  com- 
plexes on  much  of  the  island's  very  best  real  estate.  Our 
ironic  real  estate  agents  described  the  great  locations, 
amenities,  and  subsidies  available  through  "Uncle  Sam's 
Club." 

Regrettably,  our  media  lavish  great  praise  on  our 
members  of  Congress  when  Hawaii  military  schemes  are 
protected  from  budget  cuts.  New  military  contracts  are 
greeted  with  fanfare. 

So  the  challenge  is  formidable.  I'm  sure  Friends  aren't 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  Hawaii  media  seem  incurious 
about  the  prospect  of  a peace  dividend.  (The  best  article 
I've  seen,  in  the  Economist  7/15/95,  cited  a study  showing 
billions  of  dollars  added  on  a net  basis  to  the  economy  by 
military  cuts,  as  dollars  are  reallocated  to  more  productive 
use.  The  same  article  noted  that  between  1988  and  1993, 
military  spending  fell  22  per  cent  per  year  among  Warsaw 
Pact  countries — but  only  4 per  cent  per  year  in  the  US.) 

Another  way  AFSC-Hawaii  has  worked  for  peace  edu- 
cation had  been  through  the  creation  of  a speakers  bureau 
of  veterans  to  speak  in  the  high  schools  about  their  war 
experience.  The  veterans  have  great  credibility  communi- 
cating Sherman's  point:  war  is  hell.  And  Honolulu  Friends 
Meeting  recently  sponsored  a well-received  peace  book- 
cover  design  contest  among  local  high  schools.  The  win- 
ning artist  was  recognized  at  a school-wide  pep  rally  and 
his  $100  art  supplies  award  was  given  by  a state  senator. 
The  winning  book  cover  will  be  reproduced  and 
distributed  among  the  local  schools. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  peace  education  may 
well  be  the  difficulty  of  countering  well-crafted, 
but  misleading,  media  messages,  which  are  backed 
by  moneyed  interests.  This  hit  home  when  I heard 
reports  of  exit  polls  from  the  '94  election.  Propo- 
nents of  the  Contract  With  America  had  claimed 
that  foreign  aid  and  welfare  were  crippling  the 
country,  and  had  convinced  46  per  cent  of  the 
voters  that  either  foreign  aid  or  welfare  were  the 
biggest  items  in  the  federal  budget — when  in  fact 
they  account  for  1 per  cent  and  3 per  cent  respec- 
tively. ■ 


Drawing  by  David  Wilson, 
Davis  Meeting. 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene  Meeting 

Boise  Valley  Meeting  presented  a minute  "urging 
Friends  to  become  catalysts  in  their  communities  to  iden- 
tify environmental  issues  from  a faith  base  and  building 
networks  for  activism."  They  are  talking  about  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  an  environmental  component  at  the 
annual  session. 

Dorothy  Mack  of  Corvallis  Meeting  wrote  "Three  Kinds 
of  Clearness  Committees,"  a six-page  document  included 
in  the  Corvallis  Meeting  Newsletter. 

Clearness  Committees  are  called  for  many  reasons, 
including  "physical  and  emotional  need  (robbery,  assault, 
rape,  accidents)."  They  are  also  used  when  (1)  "making  the 
best  choices:  job,  school,  career,  place  to  live,  partner, 
children,  life-style;"  (2)  making  the  best  changes:  of  status 
(marriage,  separation,  divorce,  death,  birth,  adoption); 
profession  or  job;  location;  health  or  wealth;  life-style  and 
(3)  facing  dilemmas:  when  no  alternative  seems  desirable, 
no  solution  possible." 

Some  are  Personal  Clearness  Committees,  others  are 
Clearness  Committees  under  the  care  of  the  meeting,  and 
still  others  are  called  Meetings  for  Clearness.  Advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Personal  Clearness  Committees  are 
discussed.  Dorothy  ends  with  a summary  of  the  Clearness 
Committee  process  and  adds  that  in  addition  to  using  the 
process  ourselves  we  can  ask  our  meeting  to  "A)  inform 
members  and  attenders  of  the  3 different  possibilities,  B) 
designate  a Clearness  Committee  convener,  perhaps  a 
skilled  mediator,  C)  discuss  and  formulate  policy  and 
procedures  for  the  more  controversial  types  of  Clearness 
Committees  under  the  Care  of  the  Meeting." 

Rogue  Valley  Friends  approved  using  a home  owned 
by  Marjorie  and  Ogden  Kellogg  on  a trial  basis  to  find  out 
whether  it  could  be  a place  the  meeting  would  like  to 
obtain  for  the  meeting's  home. 

Mountain  View  Worship  Group  will  meet  May  19, 
June  2,  and  June  16.  Then  they  will  take  a break  until 
September.  Three  presentations  this  winter  and  spring 
were  particularly  inspiring:  Habitat  for  Humanity-The 
Dalles;  Bob  Vogel,  Brinton  Visitor,  who  shared  warm, 
relevant  insights;  and  Stewart  Mulford  from  Eugene  Friends 
Meeting  who  spoke  on  Quaker  history. 

Multnomah  Meeting  continues  to  consider  options  for 
a meeting  house  that  will  meet  their  needs.  Redevelop- 
ment of  the  present  site  and  sharing  a building  with  the 
Havurah  Shalom  Congregation  are  "the  only  realistic  op- 
tions open  to  us  at  this  time."  A threshing  session  and  tour 
of  the  Havurah  Shalom  site  took  place  the  end  of  March. 

Eugene  Meeting  is  experimenting  with  self-contained 
sessions  in  Quaker  studies.  Topics  were  generated  by 
questions  raised  in  a poll  of  members  and  attenders.  Sub- 
jects include  Quaker  ethics  and  integrity,  the  problem  of 
evil,  and  social  justice.  ■ 


Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Sandy  Boehmler,  Coordinator 

Environmental  Integrity  & Justice  — 

Listening  to  the  Spirit  of  all  Creation 

Summer  MGOF,  one  of  the  biannual  meetings  of  the 
Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  will  be  held  August  21-25 
at  Luccock  Park  in  the  Paradise  Valley  just  north  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  theme  will  be  "Environ- 
mental Integrity  and  Justice — Listening  to  the  Spirit/spirit 
in  All  Creation."  It  was  chosen  to  encourage  us  to  deepen 
as  individuals  and  as  a community  our  awareness  of  our 
connectedness  to  all  of  nature. 

For  those  who  wish  to  follow  our  theme  into  the  back 
country,  there  will  be  a backpacking  trip  into  the  moun- 
tains above  Luccock  Park.  Hikers  will  go  in  on  Wednes- 
day, August  21,  stay  over  two  nights  (with  some  day- 
hiking on  Thursday),  and  come  out  in  time  to  start  the 
usual  MGOF  activities  Friday  evening,  August  23.  A few 
mules  will  be  available  to  carry  some  gear  for  those  who 
are  not  prepared  to  carry  a full  pack. 

Friday  evening's  activities  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  experiences  in  nature  and  help  us  find  a Being 
(plant,  animal,  element,  mineral,  planet,  human  from  an- 
other culture,  etc.)  with  whom  we  closely  identify.  Satur- 
day we  continue  to  deepen  our  connection  with  that  Being 
as  we  take  on  its  experiences  and  perceptions.  In  this 
identity  or  Beingness,  each  of  us  may  come  together  for  a 
Gathering  of  All  Beings.  During  the  Gathering,  each  Being 
will  have  a turn  to  share  its  experience,  concerns,  and 
wisdom  with  all  the  Beings.  This  process,  a worshipful 
Gathering  of  all  ages,  is  a coming  together  of  the  entire 
community  and  a chance  for  us  to  build  bonds  as  a whole. 
On  Sunday  during  meeting  for  worship,  we  will  ask  our- 
selves, "What  is  my  responsibility  to  All  Creation,  this 
week,  for  the  next  year,  and  for  the  next  ten  years?" 

Last  summer's  success  with  intergenerational  activities 
has  led  us  to  include  as  many  as  possible  this  year.  Some 
activity  times  were  shortened  for  younger  attention  spans 
and  some  activities  will  include  an  optional  place  or  activ- 
ity to  which  children  can  shift. 

We  will  also  offer  the  option  of  adult-only  worship- 
sharing to  permit  the  type  of  sharing  adults  may  value,  but 
which  may  not  meet  children's  needs. 

Luccock  Park  is  a rustic  camp.  Cabins  are  unheated 
with  bunks  and  foam  mattresses.  You  will  need  to  bring  a 
sleeping  bag  or  bedding.  There  is  plenty  of  lawn  for  those 
who  prefer  to  bring  their  own  tents.  The  camp  does  offer 
indoor  plumbing  and  hot  showers.  Flashlights,  rain  gear 
and  warm  clothing,  towels,  snacks,  and  play  equipment 
are  recommended.  Many  people  bring  swimming  suits  so 
they  can  visit  nearby  Chico  Hot  Springs.  For  information 
about  Summer  MGOF,  call  Sandy  at  (406)  549-3421. ■ 

This  article  was  forwarded  by  Jim  Coates , Red  Lodge  Worship 
Group,  Friends  Bulletin  Correspondent  for  MGOF. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Virginia  Leman 

Virginia  Leinau  died  at  her  home  on  December  3, 1995, 
in  Prescott,  Arizona,  after  a swift  decline  from  cancer. 

The  daughter  of  Ella  and  Franklin  Schneider,  Virginia 
was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  May  6, 1909.  She  graduated 
from  Oregon  State  University  with  a degree  in  education. 
When  she  married  Robert  Keim  Leinau  she  became  a 
Quaker  by  convincement  and  remained  an  active  member 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  a member  of  Redlands  Meeting, 
Riverside,  California,  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Corvallis 
Meeting  in  the  1940s;  the  Santa  Barbara  Meeting  from  the 
1950s  through  the  1970s,  and  the  Prescott  Worship  Group 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

During  Virginia's  28-year  residence  in  Santa  Barbara, 
she  served  the  monthly  meeting  as  clerk  and  on  the  Min- 
istry and  Oversight  Committee.  She  was  active  in  the  First 
Day  school  program  and  convened  the  Isla  Vista  Worship 
Group  in  its  inception  and  early  days.  She  led  groups  in 
meditation  to  deepen  the  quality  of  quiet  and  to  balance 
hurried  action.  With  her  love  of  music  (she  played  the 
violin),  Virginia  spoke  often  of  harmony  as  an  operating 
principle  in  her  life. 

Virginia  is  survived  by  her  children,  Colombe  Leinau  of 
Portland,  Oregon;  Bob  Leinau  of  Bums  Flat,  Oklahoma;  Skip 
Leinau  of  Boulder,  Colorado;  her  brother.  King  Schneider  of 
Lake  Oswego,  Oregon;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Granddaughter  Lisa  wrote,  "If  I am  blessed  with  the 
continuation  of  any  of  Grandma's  traits,  I hope  it  will  be  her 
joyful  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  moments  that  occur  in 
daily  life.  She  had  a poetic  ability  to  meet  both  people  and 
nature  thoughtfully  and  passionately.  I'll  miss  her,  yet  know 
her  peaceful  spirit  lives  on  within  this  family  that  she  shaped 
with  her  love,  grace,  strength,  and  honesty." 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  Prescott,  Arizona,  and 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  m 

George  Nunn 

George  Washington  Nunn  was  bom  February  22, 1915, 
in  Medford,  Oregon.  His  family  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
Oregon,  where  two  sisters  and  a brother  were  born.  As  a 
child  George  was  known  for  going  off  to  see  a favorite 
uncle  and  then  stopping  on  the  way  home  to  pick  blackcap 
berries,  walking  four  miles  each  way.  As  a young  man  he 
liked  hunting,  fishing,  and  cutting  wood.  His  family  ap- 
preciated the  squirrels  and  rabbits  he  brought  home;  he 
also  cut  and  sold  wood,  delivering  it  in  a hand  wagon. 
Eventually  he  got  a buzz  saw  and  a truck. 

George  graduated  valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class 
and  worked  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  before 
becoming  an  airplane  mechanic  at  Boeing.  He  served  in 
Britain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  WWII.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Seattle  where  he  worked  at  Boeing  before 
taking  a job  at  Bethlehem  Steel.  There  he  became  a foreman 
and  worked  until  his  retirement. 


Through  his  love  of  woodcutting  he  met  Elizabeth  Pyle 
McFadden  Gray,  who  became  his  beloved  wife.  A birth- 
right Friend,  she  was  then  serving  as  Friends  Center  resi- 
dent at  the  meeting  house  on  15th  Avenue. 

As  a member  of  University  Meeting,  George  brought 
special  wit  and  wisdom  to  Peace  and  Social  Concerns, 
Upkeep,  Oversight,  and  QUEST  committees.  He  also  served 
as  liaison  both  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  to 
Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting. 

George  spent  his  78th  birthday  in  the  hospital  after 
cancer  surgery  and  then  moved  from  his  home  to  a series 
of  adult  family  homes.  He  broke  his  hip  in  November  1995 
and  died  December  18, 1995.  ■ 

Helen  Van  Arx 

Helen  Van  Arx  was  born  Helen  Robinson  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1907.  She  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1929.  She  was  a student  actress  with  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse  and  also  toured  with  two  acting 
groups.  For  ten  years  she  directed  an  acting  group  at  New 
York  City's  Central  YWCA. 

In  1931  and  1935  she  traveled  to  Europe  and  in  1935 
attended  the  Yale  Graduate  School  of  Drama.  In  the  late 
1930s  she  married  Hugo  Van  Arx,  business  manager  for 
The  Nation.  Peter  was  bom  in  1939  and  Nancy  in  1943.  In 
1948  Nancy  entered  a school  for  retarded  children.  Helen 
then  taught  remedial  reading  in  an  elementary  school. 

Hugo  retired  in  1957,  and  they  moved  to  Patzcuaro, 
Mexico,  where  they  helped  build  a children's  library.  The 
local  Soroptimist  Club  named  Helen  "Distinguished 
Woman  of  the  Year"  for  her  social  services.  Soon  Mexico 
City  Friends  welcomed  the  Van  Arxs  into  membership. 

Helen  and  Hugo  moved  to  a very  rural  area  of  Mexico, 
and  Helen  started  a library  in  a nearby  one-room  school 
house.  Hugo  died  three  years  later,  but  Helen  continued  to 
work  at  developing  the  school  which  eventually  became  a 
six-room  complete  primary  school.  Helen  remained  in 
Tacambaro  for  another  eight  years.  At  age  75,  rather  than 
continuing  living  alone,  she  moved  Santa  Rosa  Creek 
Commons  and  transferred  her  membership  to  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting. 

As  co-clerk  of  the  Meeting's  Library  Committee,  she 
helped  catalogue  the  meeting's  book  and  pamphlet  collec- 
tion. In  1988  she  was  honored  as  a Woman  of  Achievement 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  YWCA  for  her  work  with  Friends 
Outside,  the  Quaker  service  organization  for  prisoners 
and  their  families. 

She  sojourned  in  Mexico  during  the  winters,  helping 
with  the  translation  of  a book  on  the  flowers  of  Michoacan 
and  their  place  in  rituals  and  ceremonies.  The  book  was 
recently  published  in  Mexico. 

Helen  Van  Arx  died  in  her  home  on  October  25, 1995.  ■ 
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Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources 

by  Roland  Kreager 


Shades  of  Gray 

by  Lori  Wright,  Moab  Worship  Group 


The  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  (RSWR)  met  for 
its  annual  meeting,  and  to  make  funding  decisions,  on 
March  14  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas. 

The  Committee  made  several  key  decisions: 

1.  We  are  interested  in  establishing  closer  ties  with  Latin 
American  Friends.  The  RSWR  proposal  guidelines 
will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  13  yearly  meetings  in  Latin 
America. 

2.  Staff  was  instructed  to  pursue  a project  of  publishing 
a book,  with  study  guide,  of  writings  about  right 
sharing  from  the  perspective  of  the  range  of  Friends 
around  the  world. 

3.  The  Committee  is  interested  in  establishing  closer  ties 
with  monthly  and  yearly  meetings,  and  Friends 
schools.  Staff  will  work  with  committee  members  to 
increase  the  network  of  contacts  that  Right  Sharing  has 
in  yearly  and  monthly  meetings. 

4.  The  study  tour  to  India  is  scheduled  for  January  11-30, 
1997.  Cost  is  $3,000.  Anyone  interested  in  the  tour 
must  pay  a $100  deposit  by  May  15, 1996. 

5.  To  provide  a clearer  picture  of  what  types  of  projects 
Right  Sharing  funds,  the  Committee  approved  the 
following  statements: 

• We  fund  income-generating  projects.  These  grants 
are  usually  one  year  and  request  a one-time  infusion 
of  capital  which  is  then  rotated  in  the  community. 

• We  fund  research,  training,  or  awareness-building 
projects.  Often  these  are  multi-year  projects  and  focus 
on  staff  and  training  expenses. 

• We  fund  new,  small  grassroots  organizations.  The 
one  exception  is  funding  established  organizations  to 
do  a new  type  of  work,  that  is,  to  be  innovative. 

• We  may  fund  organizations  with  which  we  have  a 
particular  interest  or  long  standing  relationship. 

6.  The  Committee  approved  funding  for  a wide  range  of 
projects:  research  in  small  scale  bio-dynamic  farming 
in  Zimbabwe;  grassroots  projects  in  India,  including 
the  direct  funding  of  two  women's  associations;  two 
sustainable,  organic  agriculture  demonstration 
projects  in  India;  a gem-cutting  project  at  a school  for 
deaf  children  in  India;  biogas  plants  in  an  Indian 
village;  a bio-intensive  gardening  project  in  Nepal; 
conflict  resolution  work  of  Friends  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire; 
support  for  development  aspects  of  Evangelical 
Friends  Mission's  outreach  in  Nepal;  and  conflict  reso- 
lution work  in  Burundi  at  the  Kibimba  Hospital. 

Projects  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Philippines,  and  Sierra  Leone 
were  tentatively  approved  and  will  be  reviewed.  ■ 


Droplets  of  rain  collect  outside  in  the  rusty  old  barrel 
with  worn-off  labels  and  tattered  edges.  Its  age  must  be 
about  as  old  as  one  can  imagine,  wondering  what  purpose 
in  this  world  it  had.  Now  it  sits  there  unused,  unappreci- 
ated except  for  the  children  who  try  to  look  inside.  I 
wonder  what  they  see.  The  children  push  the  barrel  over 
on  its  side,  rolling  down  the  hill  inside  it.  Their  laughter 
and  screams  seem  to  give  it  a little  more  life.  Afterwards, 
the  children  always  put  it  back  up  on  the  drab  gray  porch 
where  it  sits.  The  barrel  and  porch  seem  to  belong  together, 
seeing  and  hearing  so  much.  They  still  hang  on  to  what 
may  be  their  last  moments  together,  before  someone  or 
something  takes  them  away. 

At  first  they  started  out  as  simple  pieces  of  wood 
someone  had  spent  time  on,  building  something,  giving 
each  one  a purpose.  Now  they  seem  only  to  be  curiosities 
for  the  few  children  who  play  inside  the  rotting  barrel  and 
on  the  drab  gray  porch. 

One  day  all  the  children  will  grow  up  and  move  away, 
but  the  porch  and  barrel  will  still  sit  in  the  same  place 
where  they  have  been  for  so  long.  They  will  stay  there, 
until  someone  carries  them  off  piece  by  piece.  They  will  no 
longer  exist  and  all  the  reasons  that  brought  them  together 
here  will  be  forgotten,  except  the  stories  lasting  forever  in 
the  souls  of  young  children.  ■ 

Drawing  by 
Ingrid  Petersen, 

Claremont  Meeting. 

A Quaker  Performer 

New  Y ork-based  actor  Rich  Swingle  will  tour  the  North- 
west with  two  of  his  one-person  performances.  He  will 
perform  "A  Clear  Leading"  at  George  Fox  College  in 
Newberg,  Oregon,  on  Saturday,  July  20,  at  8 p.m.  On 
Sunday,  July  28,  he  will  present  "Big  Fish  Little  Worm"  at 
6 p.m.,  also  at  George  Fox  College. 

"A  Clear  Leading"  tells  the  story  of  John  Woolman,  a 
Quaker  who  opposed  slavery  more  than  a century  before 
the  Civil  War.  Swingle,  a Quaker  himself,  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  and  perform  the  piece  last  fall  for  the  John 
Woolman  Forum  at  George  Fox  College. 

"Big  Fish  Little  Worm"  presents  sketches  of  five  char- 
acters: Jonah,  Gideon,  Jeremiah,  Lazarus,  and  St.  Patrick. 
The  focus  of  the  evening  is  how  each  of  these  people  heard 
and  responded  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Swingle,  who  has  acted  for  television  and  in  off-Broad- 
way  plays,  has  performed  each  of  the  programs  across  the 
country.  For  information  on  scheduled  performances  and 
bookings.  Swingle  can  be  reached  at  (212)768-3233  or 
RichSwingl@aol.com  ■ 
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Calendar 

June  1996 

7-9  "Cabrini,"  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  "Unload- 

ing the  Backpack  of  Privilege,"  Camp  Coleman  (Longbranch  Peninsula),  WA. 
7-9  "Sacred  Clowns,  Holy  Fools:  A Weekend  for  Women,"  with  Susanna  Matthay 
and  Gene  K.  Hoffman,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

14- 16  "An  Enquirer's  Weekend,"  with  Margaret  Mossman,  Jane  Peers,  and  Eric 

Moon,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

15- 19  AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  Palisade,  CO. 

19- 23  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  CO. 

29- 7/ 6 Friends  General  Conference,  McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

30- 7/6  "Art  and  the  Spirit,"  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

July  1996 

3-7  Friends  United  Meeting  Triennial,  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  IN. 

13-18  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Junior  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  Camp,  Lost  Lake 
State  Park,  OR. 

18-21  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen  State  College,  Olympia,  WA. 

20- 26  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  George  Fox  College,  Newberg,  OR. 

21- 28  "A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th-7th  Grades,"  with  Mimi  and  Alan  Edgar,  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

28-8/4  AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  with  the  Oglala  Lakota,  South  Dakota. 

August  1996 

5-10  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA. 

16- 18  Summer  MGOF,  Luccock  Park  MT. 

23-25  "The  Silent  Retreat,"  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA.  m 


Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 


• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

• Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one  third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 


To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628  or  (319)  643-7600,  fax  (319)  643-7485. 


Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


Announcements 

West  Marin  Worship  Group 

The  newly  formed  West  Marin 
Worship  Group  meets  Sundays  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Olema, 
California.  For  information,  contact 
Mary  Golden,  (415)  669-1500. 

Tent  Camping  Weekend 

The  College  Park  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing Tent  Camping  weekend  will  be 
July  13-17,  at  Pine  Crest  Lake  near 
Sonora.  For  information,  contact 
Steve  Birdlebough,  700  East  Ranch 
Rd,  Sacramento,  CA  95825,  (916)  486- 
1025,  FAX  (916)  482-2271. 

Quaker  Peace  Roundtable 

Plan  to  send  one  or  more  Friends 
to  the  Quaker  Peace  Roundtable, 
First  Month  17-19, 1997,  in  Philadel- 
phia. For  information,  contact  Chuck 
Fager  (chuckfager@aol.com),  Pendle 
Hill  Issues  Program,  338  Plush  Mill 
Rd,  Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099, 
(610)  566-450 7 or  (800)  742-3150. 

Emergency 
Appeal  for  Lebanon 

The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee's  partner  in  Lebanon,  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  Churches, 
has  issued  an  emergency  appeal  for 
$287,000  to  provide  immediate  re- 
lief assistance  to  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Lebanese  dis- 
placed by  the  massive  Israeli  aerial 
bombardment  of  southern  Lebanon. 
The  AFSC  is  signatory  to  a state- 
ment issued  by  the  Churches  for  a 
Middle  East  Peace,  urging  President 
Clinton  to  call  for  a cease-fire  and 
work  to  arrange  a truce. 

The  AFSC  began  its  work  in  the 
Middle  East  with  Palestinian  refu- 
gees during  the  1948  Arab-Israeli 
War  and  is  currently  engaged  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  project  activity,  build- 
ing understanding  and  public  edu- 
cation on  Middle  East  issues. 

Send  contributions  to:  AFSC, 
Lebanon  Aid  Fund,  1501  Cherry  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  ■ 
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Advertisements 


All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  en- 
dorsement by  Friends  Bulletin. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

\ J 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  available  to  you!  Special 
Quaker  items:  commemorative  plates, 
coffee  mugs,  T-shirts,  wood  products, 
Quaker  dolls,  and  more.  Write  for  new 
free  brochure.  Quaker  Heritage  Show- 
case, 10711  N.  Kittatinny,  Tucson,  AZ 
85737. 

Friends  in  Residence 

Friend(s)  in  Residence  for  Redwood  For- 
est Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa,  California 
(one  hour  north  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge).  Living  quarters  provided.  Send 
inquiries  to:  1647  Guemeville  Rd,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95404. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $ 19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  indepen- 
dent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 

Beacon  Hill  Friends  House 

Quaker  center  and  residential  community 
seeks  Associate  Director  for  August  1. 
Desire  to  live  in  diverse  community  of  19 
interested  in  spiritual  growth  and  social 
concerns  and  commitment  to  Quaker 
faith  and  practice  essential.  Supervise 
maintenance  of  historic  building,  oversee 
resident  life,  manage  guest  rooms  and  ad- 
minister daily  operations.  Salary,  housing, 
benefits.  Inquiries:  Beacon  Hill  Friends 
House,  6 Chestnut  St,  Boston,  MA  02108, 
(617)  227-9118.  April  20th  deadline. 

Announcement 

Guatemala  Friends 
Scholarship/Loan  Program 

Students  for  the  program  are  se- 
lected following  a lengthy  process, 
including  recommendations,  counsel- 
ing, and  personal  interviews. 
Students  are  selected  by  financial  need 
and  the  chance  of  success  in  careers 
benefiting  rural  communities. 

Dental  students  need  used  dental 
equipment  in  good  condition.  If  you 
can  help,  please  contact  Loren  Lacelle 
L-180,  7907  NW  53rd  St,  Suite  409, 
Miami,  FL  33166. 

Contributions  to  the  Scholarship  / 
Loan  Program  should  be  made  out  to 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  and  mailed 
to  Guatemala  Scholarship /Loan  Pro- 
gram, PO  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95404.  No  checks  should  be  sent  to 
Guatemala.  ■ 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Milagre  Coates,  bom  to  Nancy  and 
Jim  Coates,  January  8,  1996,  Red 
Lodge  Worship  Group. 

Marriages 

• Lynn  Waddington  and  Margaret 
Sorrel,  under  the  care  of  University 
Meeting,  April  13,  1996. 

• Leila  Snow  and  Roy  Lisi,  under  the 
care  of  Eugene  Meeting,  April  20, 
1996. 

Deaths 

• Catherine  Louise  (Kay)  White,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1996,  Phoenix  Meeting. 

• Eleanor  Frances,  April  21, 1996,  Palo 
Alto  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Birgit  Aquilonius  (transfer  from  Palo 
Alto),  Santa  Barbara. 

• Mark  Brenner,  Inland  Valley. 

• Howard  Curtis,  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Torry  Dickinson,  Berkeley. 

• Ann  M.  Dunn,  Colorado  Springs. 

• Ann  Hyde  (transfer  from  La  Jolla), 
Multnomah. 

• Simeon  Hyde  (transfer  from  La 
Jolla),  Multnomah. 

• Jaimie  Leopold,  Phoenix. 

• David  Levering,  Claremont. 

• A1  Mace,  Orange  County. 

• Fran  Mace,  Orange  County. 

• Sarah  Robinson,  Honolulu. 

• Robert  Schaeffer,  Berkeley. 

• Doug  Smythie,  Multnomah. 

• Renee  Stringham,  Salem. 

• Sharon  Taylor,  Phoenix. 

• Wes  Voth  (transfer  from  Newberg 
Friends  Church,  Newberg,  Oregon), 
Big  Island  Preparative  Meeting  (Ho- 
nolulu). 

• Carol  Wagner,  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Peter  Woodrow  (transfer),  Boulder,  a 


Corrections 

Martin  Edward's  membership 
in  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  was 
erroneously  reported  in  the  May 
issue. 

The  city  of  Durango,  Colorado, 
was  mistakenly  placed  in  the 
wrong  state  in  the  March  and 
April  issues,  a 
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EQUALITY  OF  MARRIAGE  RIGHTS 

by  the  Sexual  Minorities  Subcommittee,  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Minute: 

As  Quakers,  some  of  the  reasons  we  recognize  marriages  are  to  affirm  the 
individuals  in  their  choice,  to  support  loving  families,  and  to  strengthen  our 
spiritual  community.  It  is  also  fundamental  to  Quaker  faith  and  practice 
that  we  honor  the  equality  and  integrity  of  all  human  beings. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  consistent  with  Quakers'  historical  faith 
and  testimonies  that  we  practice  a single  standard  of  treatment  for  all 
couples  who  wish  to  marry. 

Given  that  the  State  offers  legal  recognition  of  opposite-sex  marriage  and 
extends  significant  privileges  to  couples  who  legally  marry,  we  believe  that 
a commitment  to  equality  requires  that  same-sex  couples  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  State  should  permit  gay  and  lesbian  couples 
to  marry  and  share  fully  and  equally  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
marriage. 

Historical  and  Social  Context  for  Equality  of  Marriage  Rights  Minute: 

The  issue  of  legal  marriage  has  been  important  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Society.  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
began  as  a small,  radical  and  unorthodox  religious  sect  in  England  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth century.  Quaker  marriages  were  not  legal  marriages  in  England  then, 
because  they  did  not  take  place  in  the  state  church,  and  because  there  is  no  Quaker 
clergy  to  perform  the  ceremony.  For  Quakers,  people,  even  ordained  clergy,  cannot 
marry  a couple.  Only  God  can  do  that.  The  meeting  (congregation)  bears  witness  to 
their  marriage  and  takes  a couple  under  its  care.  It  was  not  until  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  that  Parliament  passed  and  act  legalizing  Quaker  marriages  in  England. 
Quaker  marriages  are  not  legal  marriages  in  some  states  in  the  United  States  today. 
It  was  not  until  1988  that  the  California  State  Legislature  passed  the  Quaker  Marriage 
act  to  legally  recognize  Quaker  and  Indian  marriages. 

Depriving  some  people  of  the  right  to  marry  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  those 
people  are  oppressed  by  society.  There  was  a time  in  this  country  when  certain 
marriages,  like  a Buddhist  wedding,  were  not  legally  recognized.  It  is  only  recently 
that  all  states  have  recognized  marriages  of  mixed  race.  In  each  case,  even  though  the 
most  fundamental  American  principles  of  personal  freedom  and  equality  were 
offended,  moral,  religious  and  biblical  justifications  have  been  used  to  deprive 
people  of  their  right  to  marry. 

In  this  latter  half  of  the  1990s  the  issue  of  equality  and  marriage  is  among  the  most 
important  social  issues  of  our  time.  As  the  result  of  a suit  brought  by  three  same-sex 
couples,  the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court  asked  the  state  to  show  compelling  reasons  why 
same-sex  couples  should  not  be  married.  The  findings  of  the  Hawaii  Commission  on 
Sexual  Orientation  and  the  Law  were  that  depriving  same-sex  couples  of  the  right  to 
marry  denies  these  couples  equal  treatment  by  the  law,  equal  economic  advantages, 
equal  privileges  and  equal  responsibilities.  In  response,  many  states,  including 
California,  have  either  proposed  or  passed  legislation  which  would  specifically  deny 
recognition  of  same-sex  marriages  performed  in  other  states.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
this  important  social  issue  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  freedom  and 
equality  that  the  Equality  of  Marriage  Rights  minute  is  offered.  ■ 
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Yearly  Meeting  1996 

Intermountain: 

Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango, 
Colorado,  June  19-23,  1996. 

North  Pacific: 

The  Evergreen  State  College, 
Olympia,  Washington, 
July  18-21, 1996. 

Pacific: 

Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California, 

August  5-10, 1996. 
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